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LITERATURE. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-72. In 
2 vols. With Portraits. (Chatto & Windus.) 


TuE correspondence between Carlyle and 
Emerson contained in these volumes is cer- 
tain to take a permanent place among 
the records of literary friendship. The 
writers were two of the most notable men of 
letters and spiritual forces of their time, differ- 
ing from each other entirely in their views of 
most of the great problems of life as well as 
in their modes of thought, but yet retaining a 
mutual regard which is never absent through- 
out the whole correspondence. This gives to 
their utterances a peculiar and unique interest, 
both literary and biographical. 

The reader may be reminded that Emerson, 
during his first visit to England, fifty years ago 
(August 1833), sought out Carlyle, and visited 
him at Craigenputtock, a solitary farm-house 
among the hills and moors of the parish of 
Dunscore, in Dumfriesshire, where the earnest, 
moody thinker was living with his bright 
and accomplished wife in perfect solitude, with 
no person to speak to beyond the members 
of their little household-——except an occasional 
word with the minister of Dunscore—and 
with no post-office nearer than seven miles. 
Emerson was desirous of acknowledging in 
person his indebtedness to Carlyle for the 
spiritual benefit he had found from some of 
his articles in the Edinburgh and Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews—notably the one entitled 
“ Characteristics,” and the concluding passage 
of another on German literature. “ Am I,” 
said he, at the time, to the present writer, 
“who have hung over his writings in my 
chamber at home, not to see this man, my 
benefactor, in the flesh, and thank him, and 
interchange some thoughts with him, while I 
am, as it were, passing his very door ?” 

There was considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing where Carlyle then lived, but at last 
the needful information was obtained. On 
Emerson’s arrival, Carlyle insisted on dis- 
missing the rusty gig which his visitor had 
hired at Dumfries to carry him across the 
moors to Craigenputtock, a distance of fifteen 
or sixteen miles. It was therefore sent 
back, instead of waiting for a few hours—as 
had originally been arranged—to return the 
next day in time to meet the evening coach 
from Dumfries to the south. So Emerson 
remained twenty-four hours at the farm-house 
with Carlyle and his wife. “I found him 
one of the most simple and frank of men; he 
talks finely, seems to love the broad Scotch, 
and I loved him very much at once.” This 
memorable meeting has been described by 
Emerson himself in his English Traits (pub- 





lished twenty-three years afterwards), and is 
reprinted at the beginning of the first volume 
of this Correspondence. ‘Ihere is given along- 
side of it an account of the same interview, 
penned by Emerson a few days after—just 
before sailing for America—in a letter ad- 
dressed to the writer of this notice, who had 
the good fortune of becoming acquainted with 
him in Edinburgh some weeks in advance of 
the visit, and to whom he had promised a 
record of it (as well as of one to Wordsworth 
the day after). This letter, written on the 
spur of the moment in a Liverpool hotel, and, 
of course, without any thought of future pub- 
lication, gives some details not to be found in 
the more deliberate and carefully written ac- 
count of the same visit which he published in 
his work on England in 1856. Two brief 
passages which do not appear in English 
Traits will be read with interest. 

‘** My own feeling was that I had met with men 
of far less power, who had got greater insight 
into religious truth. ... Iam afraid he feels 
his entire solitude tedious [it was the seventh 
and last year of the residence at Craigen- 
puttock]. I could not help congratulating him 
upon his treasure in his wife; and I hope he 
will not leave the moors; ’tis so much better 
for a man of letters to nurse himself in seclusion 
than to be filed down to the common level by 
the compliances and imitations of city society.” 

From this visit sprang a warm and loyal 
friendship, which was never interrupted or 
diminished during forty years, and was only 
terminated by death. Carlyle and his wite 
often spoke of it, and looked back with delight 
to the “supernal vision,” as they sometimes 
called it. 

“To Ralph Waldo Emerson be thanks always, 
and a sure place in the sanctuary of the mind. 
Long shall we remember that autumn Sunday 
that landed him (out of Infinite Space) on the 
Craigenputtock wilderness, not to leave us as he 
found us.” 

Mrs. Carlyle’s words are :— 

‘If there were nothing else to remember you 
by, I should never forget the Visitor, who 
years ago in the Desert descended on us, out of 
the clouds, as it were, and made one day there 
look like enchantment for us, and left me weep- 
ing that it was only one day. When I think of 
America, it is of you. When I wish to see 
America, it is still you, and those that are 
yours. I read all that you write with an in- 
terest which I feel in no other writing but my 
Husband’s. God bless you, und Weih und Kind. 
Surely I shall some day see you all.” 

By those who know anything of the lives 
and writings of these two men, this Corre- 
spondence will be read with eager and 
absorbing interest. With opinions wide as 
the poles asunder on most of the great 
questions that stir the hearts and exercise the 
intellects of master-minds; separated from 
each other, as it were, by an eternal “ cliff of 
difference ;”” there nevertheless subsisted be- 
tween them a deep-seated, firm, and most 
tender affection, which never knew “ shadow 
of turning.” 

“Though I see well enough,” writes Carlyle 
in 1850, 

‘* what a great deep cleft divides us in our ways 
of practically looking at this world, I see also 
(as probably you do yourself) where the rock- 
strata, miles deep, unite again, and the two poor 
souls are as one. Poor devils! Nay, if there 
were no point of agreement at all, and I were 





more intolerant ‘ of ways of thinking’ than I 
even am, yet has not the man Emerson, from 
old years, been a Human Friend tome? Oan I 
ever forget, or think otherwise than lovingly, of 
the man Emerson? No more of this. rite 
to me in your first good hour; and say that 
there is still a brother-soul left to me alive in 
this world, and a kind thought surviving far 
over the sea!” 


A few more of Carlyle’s expressions of 
affection may here be given from letters of 
various dates. Nowhere in all literature can 
one find words more tender or more vivid. 


“*IT may well say you area blessing to me on 
this earth ; no letter comes from you with other 
than good tidings—or can come while you live 
there to love me, ... Spite of your many 
sins, you are among the most human of all the 
beings I now know in the world, who are a very 
select set, and are growing ever more so, I can 
inform you. ... My manifold sins against you, 
involuntary all of them, I may well say, are 
often enough present to my sad thoughts; and 
a kind of remorse is mixed with the other 
sorrow—as if I could have helped growing to 
be, by aid of time and destiny, the grim 
Ishmaelite I am, and so shocking your serenity 
by my ferocities! I admit you wore like an 
angel to me, and absorbed in the beautifulest 
manner all thunderclouds into the depths of 
your immeasurable ether ; and it is indubitable 
I love you very well, and have long done and 
mean to do. And on the whole you will have 
to rally yourself into some kind of correspond- 
ence with me again; I believe you will find 
that also to be a commanded duty by-and-by! 
To me, at any rate, I may say, it is a great 
want, and adds perceptibly to the sternness of 
these years; deep as is my dissent from your 
Gymnosophist view of heaven and earth, I find 
an agreement that swallows up all conceivable 
dissents; in the whole world I hardly get, to 
my spoken human word, any other word of 
response which is authentically human... . 
But the earth withal is verdant, sun-be- 
shone; and the Son of Adam has his place on 
it, and his tasks and recompenses in it, to the 
close ;—as one remembers by-and-by, too. On 
the whole, I am infinitely solitary; but not 
more heavy-laden than I have all along been, 
perhaps rather less so; I could fancy even old 
age to be beautiful, and to have a real divine- 
ness: for the rest, I say always, I cannot part 
with you, however it go; and so, in brief, you 
must get into the way of holding yourself, as 
formerly, toa kind of dialogue with me; and 
speak, on paper since not otherwise, the oftenest 
you can. Let that be a puvint settled.... 
The sight of your handwriting was a real 
blessing to me after so long an abstinence. 
You shall not know all the sad reflections I 
have made upon your return within the last 
year. I never doubted your fidelity of heart ; 
your genial, deep, and friendly recognition of 
my bits of merits, and my bits of sufferings, 
difficulties, and obstructions ; your forgiveness 
of my faults ; or, in fact, that you even would 
forget me, or cease to think kindly of me: but 
it seemed as if practically Old Age had come 
upon the scene here too; and as if, upon the 
whole, one must make up one’s mind to know 
that all this likewise had fallen silent, and 
could be procured henceforth only on those new 
terms. Alas! there goes much over, year after 
year, into the regions of the Immortals; in- 
expressibly beautiful, but also inexpressibly 
sad. I have not many voices to commune with 
in the world. In fact, I have properly no voice at 
all; and yours, I have often said, was the unique 
among my fellow-creatures, from which came full 
response and discourse of reason. The solitude 
one lives in, if one has any spiritual thought 
at all, is very great in these epochs! . .. Thanks, 
thanks; you know not in the least, I perceive, 
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nor can be made to understand at all, how in- 
dispensable your letters are to me. How you 
are, and have for a long time been, the one ofall 
the sons of Adam who, I felt, completely under- 
stood what I was saying, and answered with a 
truly human voice—inexpressibly consolatory 
to a poor man in his lonesome pilgrimage 
towards the evening of the day! So many voices 
are not human; but more or less bovine, 
porcine, canine ; and one’s soul dies away in 
sorrow in the sound of them, and is reduced to 
a dialogue with the ‘ Silences,’ which is of a very 
abstruse nature! Well, whether you write to 
me or not, I reserve to myself the privilege of 
writing to you, so long as we both continue in 
this world. As the beneficent Presences vanish 
from me one after the other, those that remain 
are the more precious, and I will not part with 
them, not with the chief of them beyond all. 
...In my lonely thoughts you are never 
long absent. Valete all of you at Concord. ... 
My friend Emerson, alone out of all voices 
out of America, has sphere-music in him for 
me—alone of them all hitherto; and is a pro- 
phecy and sure day-spring in the East; im- 
measurably cheering to me. .. . I donot know 
another man in all the world to whom I can 
speak with clear hope of getting adequate 
response from him. ... Hold open still the 
hospitable door for me. Truly Concord, which 
I have sought out on the map, seems worthy of 
its name; no dissonance comes to me from that 
side; but grief itself has acquired a harmony ; 
in joy or grief a voice says to me, Behold ! there 
is one that loves thee; in thy loneliness, in thy 
darkness, see how a hospitable candle shines 
from far over the seas, how a friendly heart 
watches. Itis very good and precious for me. 
... Ah mo! I feel as if in the wide world there 
were still but this one voice that responded 
intelligently to my own; as if the rest were all 
hearsays, melodious or unmelodious echoes; as 
if this alone were true and alive. My blessing 
on you, good Ralph Waldo.” 

In 1880, eight years after the date of the 
last letter that passed between them, Mr. 
M. D. Conway, a valued common friend, 
called on Carlyle just before starting for a 
visit to America. The old man was feeble 
and depressed ; it was within nine months of 
hisend. The ancient love was still alive in his 
heart. He whispered to Mr. Conway: “ Give 
my love to Emerson ; [I still think of his visit 
to us at Craigenputtock as the most beautiful 
thing in our experience there.” The message 
was faithfully delivered, but, alas! the 
memory of Emerson was nearly gone; but 
the one name that required no suggestion was 
that of Carlyle. ‘Out of the far past,” says 
Mr. Conway, “ this arose clearly enough, and 
when he had received the message I brought, 
his face beamed with the old intelligence.” 
With this touching record of a_ beautiful 
friendship these quotations must fitly end. 

For living reality and face-to-face truthful 
outspokenness, these letters stand quite by 
themselves. An extensively read friend asserts 
that he has met with nothing to match them 
in any European literature. In Carlyle’s 
share of them there are passages of tender- 
ness, of pathos, of unstinted regard, of a sense 
of loneliness and depression, of grim struggles, 
of dumb submission to the inevitable, of vivid 
delineations of character thrown off in a few 
words, of landscapes in a single line—revealed 
as by a flash of light—which are not to 
be surpassed by anything this master of 
dramatic imagination has left to posterity 
in any of his deliberately written volumes. 
This power of unerring and appropriate 





epithet is something unmatched in litera- 
ture. 

Emerson’s letters are redolent of his serene 
nature, his sweet equanimity, his inexhaustible 
tolerance, his ever-present consideration for 
mistake and «'rcumstance, his large meanings 
in simple words. There was a high, refined, 
and delicate courtesy ever superadded to the 
affection he bore Carlyle, eminently character- 
istic of the man. He is always cheerful and 
hopeful. Carlyle says— 


‘* What a hope is in that ever-young heart, 
cheerful, healthful as the morning! As for 
me, you have no conception what a crabbed, 
sulky piece of sorrow and dyspepsia I am 
grown—and growing, if I do not draw bridle.” 
To which Emerson responds— 

‘As I tell you, I am very easy in my mind, 
and never dream of suicide. My whole phi- 
losophy—which is very real—teaches acqui- 
escence and optimism. Only whenI see how 
much work is to be done, what room for a poet 
—for any spiritualist—in this great, intelligent, 
sensual, and avaricious America, I lament my 
fumbling fingers and stammering tongue.” 


So peculiarly vivid are some of the passages 
in these letters that one might almost fancy 
he heard the tremble of the voice—might 
almost imagine he saw the true friend’s hand 
pressing that of his comrade in silence. It is 
interesting to observe how each addresses the 
other with an instinctive feeling that no word 
will be lost—that every thought expressed 
will go straight from heart to heart. Every 
word has a value and a fitness. Every line is 
loaded with meaning, be the topic high or 
familiar. Nowhere is there any vague or 
shadowy or perfunctory remark. Every sen- 
tence is like a window through which one 
looks direct into the writer’s soul. It is 
almost superfluous to say that an unfailing 
sincerity and afrankness of speech pervade 
the entire correspondence. What adds, too, 
to the delight of this outspokenness is the 
absence of the merely literary or philosophic 
tone. Whenever anything approaching that 
tone makes its appearance, it takes its 
place quite naturally, and is @ propos of 
something introduced ; but it is never long or 
often present. There are no set arguments 
or formal statements of opinion. Nothing is 
discussed. For this one isthankful. Indeed, 
the element of discussion was impossible 
in such letters as these. Almost every- 
tning written about has an immediate 
human or domestic interest—simple details 
of family life, of family or neighbourly sur- 
roundings, of visits of friends, of ordinary 
occupations, pursuits, plans, projects, family 
bereavements, the things and doings of the day 
and hour, records of feeling uppermost at 
the time of writing, even to the details of the 
best method of cooking Indian corn flour, 
and ‘* whether, when you come to Concord, 
you would like your fire to be made of 
anthracite coal or wooden logs.” Emerson, 
in one of his letters, gives an account of his 
income and resources, and of his household 
establishment ; “a week ago I set out on 
the west side of my house forty young pine 
trees to protect me or my son from the wind 
of January.”’ 

Much is written on both sides about the 
long-expected, fondly cherished, long-pro- 
mised, but never accomplished visit of Carlyle 





and his wife to Concord. Year after year 
the invitation was renewed, until it was finally 
abandoned. Emerson writes: 

‘*T fear Nature has not inlaid fat earth enough 
into your texture to keep the ethereal blade 
from whetting it through. I write to implore 
you to be careful of your health. You are the 
property of all whom you rejoice in heart and 
soul, and you must not deal with your body 
as yourown. O my friend, if you would come 
here and let me nurse you and pasture you in 
my nook of this long continent, I will thank 
God and you therefor morning and evening, 
and doubt not to give you, ina quarter of a year, 
sound eyes, round cheeks, and joyful spirits. . . . 
Come and make a home with me, and let us 
make a truth that is better than dreams. 
From this country tent of mine you shall sally 
forth as God shall invite you, and ‘lecture in 
the great cities.’ Wife, mother, and sister 
shall nurse thy wife meanwhile, and you 
shall bring your laurels home so fast that she 
shall not sigh for the old England. Eyes here 
do sparkle at the very thought. My little 
Musketaquid River will leap out of its banks. 
In very sooth and love, my friend, I shall look 
for you in August. . . . I can show you three 
or four great natures that content the heart 
and provoke the mind; and for yourself, you 
shall be as cynical, as headstrong, and capricious 
as you can be.” 

Carlyle replies :— 

“‘T have not forgotten Concord or the West; 
no, it lies always beautiful in the blue of the 
horizon, afar off, and yet attainable; it is a 
great possession to me, should it even never be 
attained.” 

For no one outside the pale of his “ ain kith 
and kin ” did Carlyle ever entertain so deep 
an affection as for Emerson. John Sterling 
he loved well, but it was the love of a strong 
man for a bright and fragile being. It was 
full of compassion and pity—witness his Life 
of him, with all its wealth of tenderness. 
His love for Emerson was of quite another 
stamp, and partook of something not present 
in the other attachment. It was immeasur- 
ably heightened by his consciousness of 
Emerson’s spiritual insight, his intellectual 
loftiness, his unconquerable independence of 
thought, his inward resources and steadfast- 
ness, his noble simplicity of life and manners, 
his unassailable equipoise of mind—the 
latter contrasting so unspeakably, as Carlyle 
must have felt, with his own stormy, moody, 
volcanic nature. Perhaps this may help to 
explain his admiration of Goethe. 

Emerson’s admiration for Carlyle’s sincerity, 
and force, and moral purpose—(“I bid them 
mark his unsleeping moral sentiment ; every 
other moralist occasionally nods, becomes com- 
plaisant and traditional, but this man is 
without interval on the side of equity and 
humanity ”!)—was balanced by a calm in- 
difference to his outbursts and “ ferocities.” 
This disregard or impassiveness or tolerance— 
whatever it may be called—took sometimes 
the form of playful banter, as thus :— 


‘‘T know well all your perversities and give 
them a wide berth. I heap them all as style, 
and read them as I read Rabelais’s gigantic 
humours, which astonish in order to force 
attention, and by-and-by are seen to be the 
rhetoric of a highly virtuous gentleman who 
swears.” 


This indifference to his tempestuous moods 
had a strange fascination for Carlyle. They 
passed by Emerson as “the idle wind, 
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Carlyle was like a lover, tormented by the 
seeming lofty indifference of the proud beauty 
whom he worships—she, the while, *‘ fancy- 
free,” self-sufficing, and as yet untramelled— 
saucily making him feel how independent she 
is of his praise, his remonstrances, his 
entreaties—yet secretly delighted to feel that 
rhe is adored by so proper and noble a man. 
Emerson, with all his love for,and appreciation 
of, Carlyle, could more easily have dispensed 
with Ais love and friendship than Carlyle could 
have dispensed with the affection and sym- 
pathy of Emerson, for which jhe always so 
much yearned, 

It is beautiful to see the faithfulness of each 
to his own convictions, the tenderness towards 
each other’s limitations and inextinguishable 
differences of opinion. Their brotherly yearn- 
ing towards each other was touched with a 
sorrowful consciousness that, in so far as the 
greatest moral questions were concerned, it 
was not given to them “to dwell together in 
unity.” Idonot suppose that Carlyle ever 
came across some lines of Samuel Daniel, an 
almost forgotten poet and prose writer of the 
Elizabethan age, but, if he ever did, he could 
not have failed to recognise their singular 
felicity of application to the character and 
genius of his friend :— 


‘One who of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shape the frame 
Of his resolvéd powers, ° ‘ . ‘ 

nor pierce to wrong 


His settled peace, nor to disturb the same ; 


Which makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
He in the region of himself remains.”’ 


The limitations of space prevent me from 
touching on some very interesting topics 
furnished by this Correspondence. One or 
two of these only can be glanced at. Emerson, 
with much friendly zeal, organised and super- 
intended the reprint in the United States of 
Carlyle’s early volumes, long before they were 
appreciated by the English public. Sartor 
Resartus was in this way reprinted from the 
magazine in which it first appeared, two years 
before it took the volume form in England, 
and was introduced to the American public in 
a few prefatory sentences of commendation by 
Emerson himself. When little was coming 
in to the household treasury at Chelsea from 
the London publishers, Emerson was, year after 
year, sending Carlyle remittances out of the 
profits accruing from the American editions, 
which at that time of straits and enforced 
thrift were unspeakably welcome to the 
frugal scholar and his wife. The shrewd 
dealings of the elim New England Idealist 
with the greedy Yankee publishers ; his plans 
to defeat the “ piratical ” reprinters ; the care- 
fully pondered account sales, which often 
sorely puzzled Emerson; the arrival of the 
remittances in England, and the other details 
of this friendly business, which during a few 
years brought in seven or eight hundred 
pounds to help to keep the Chelsea pot 
boiling, will be read with as much interest 
pol — of deeper importance. Carlyle 

rites :— 


“It will be a very brave day when cash actually 
reaches me, no matter what the number of the 
coins, whether seven or seven hundred, out of 
Yankee-land; and, strange enough, what is 





not unlikely, ifit be the first cash I realise for 
that piece of work [The French Revolution], 
Angle-land continuing still insolvent to me... . 
You are a good man to become an accountant 
for my sake. But now will you forgive me 
if I never do verify this same account, or look 
at it more in this world, except as a memento of 
affection, its arithmetical cyphers, so many 
hierograms, really sacred to me! A reflection 
I cannot but make is that at bottom this money 
was all yours; not a penny of it belonged to 
me by any law except that of helpful Friendship. 
I feel as if I could not examine it without a 
kindof crime. For the rest you may rejoice to 
think that, thanks to you and the Books, and to 
Heaven over all, I am for the present no longer 
poor ; but have areasonable prospect of existing, 
which, as I calculate, is literally the most that 
money can do fora man. . . . Let me feel joy- 
fully, with thanks to Heaven and America, that 
I do receive such a sum in the shape of wages, 
by decidedly the noblest method in which wages 
could come to a man. Without friendship, 
without Ralph Waldo Emerson, there would 
have been no sixpence of that money. Thanks 
and again ashe. This earth is not an un- 
mingled ball of mud after all. Sunbeams visit 
it; mud and sunbeams are the stuff it has from 
old consisted of.” 


Two letters of Carlyle’s one would have 
wished to give. When Emerson’s bright and 
promising boy was snatched away from those 
who loved him, after an illness of only three 
days, Carlyle wrote to the sorrowing parents 
a few words of infinite tenderness and sym- 
pathy. The other relates to his own bereave- 
ment. After Mrs. Carlyle’s death, there 
came from her husband a letter to Emerson, 
written at Mentone, from the very depths of 
his gloom and misery, which is even more 
pathetic than anything to be found in the 
prolonged wail in the Reminiscences. These 
letters ought not to escape the reader. 

It may be added that the criticisms of 
the two correspondents on each other’s books 
are noticeable for their candour, searching- 
ness, and thorough appreciation. 

In one of Emerson’s letters written to 
Carlyle during the American Civil War, he 
appeals to his friend to give the North his 
sympathy. “Ah! how gladly I would enlist 
you with your thunderbolt on our part,” &c. 
This letter is a remarkable one, and well 
worth noting. 

In an entry in Emerson’s diary while he 
was in England in 1848 occurs a passage 
which, for many reasons, it were well not to 
pass by: “ He and his wife live on beautiful 
terms. Their ways are very engaging, and in 
her book-case all his books are inscribed to 
her, as they came from year to year, each 
with some significant lines.’’ 

There are in these volumes some brief but 
wonderfully vivid descriptions by Carlyle of 
celebrated men and women of the day—but 
they can only be indicated. They include 
the following names:—Landor, Thackeray, 
Daniel Webster, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, 
Bulwer, Tennyson, Gladstone, Charles Sum- 
ner, John Sterling, Gilfillan, Macready, 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), Ruskin, 
and others. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to record 
that these volumes have been edited with 
loving care, sound judgment, and unfailing 
good taste by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Cambridge, U.S.A. 

ALEXANDER IRELAND. 





Decisive Battles of India. By Col. Malleson. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


THE object of this book is stated in the 
Preface, It “ contains the story of the con- 
quest,”’ in a series of chapters descriptive of 
fights in themselves not particularly remark- 
able for the numbers engaged—least of all for 
the numbers of the victorious side—and not 
generally showing a heavy list of casualties. 
But, as the author well remarks, these things 
form an altogether erroneous criterion of the 
nature of a military engagement. The losses 
at Malplaquet were estimated at twenty 
thousand on each side; yet no one ever thinks 
of calling that a decisive battle, after which 
the French retired in good order and ulti- 
mately negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Col. Malleson properly defines a “ decisive 
battle ’’ to be a battle—though the casualties 
be ever 30 few—which decides the campaign 
and “the future permanent position of the 
combatants.” Viewed in this light, Indian 
actions which in modern Europe might 
scarcely rank with affairs of outposts possess 
for us exceeding interest. 

It falls within the author’s scope to begin 
with what, though the future masters of 
India were not directly concerned, was in a 
sense the most decisive battle of the whole 
series. This is the action fought in 1746 
between the French, then in temporary 
possession of Madras, and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic. This engagement, in which the 
French were involved more by accident than 
any deliberate design on their parts, ter- 
minated in the defeat of a considerable 
Mughal army by such a handful of Europeans 
that the prestige of the natives was ruined, 
and the competing traders from the West 
became the rival arbiters of empire. The 
next of Col. Malleson’s series was fought at 
Kavari Pak, in 1752, between a small body 
of British troops and Sepoy levies on one 
side and a force under a French officer, whose 
name is unknown, on the other. On the 
French side there was no great superiority of 
foot, but a preponderance of artillery and a 
considerable body of horse. Clive won the 
day by sheer intelligence and daring. Then 
come better-known affairs, occurring chiefly 
in Bengal. By the battle of Baksir the 
power of the East India Company became 
paramount in that region. Next we have 
Porto Novo, where the menace of Haidar was 
finally dispelled in 1781 by Sir Eyre Coote, 
with twelve thousand against seventy thousand 
good troops. Then come Assai, where Wel- 
lington won his maiden laurels, and Laswari, 
where the trained forces of Sindhia received, 
with obstinate firmness, their final lesson 
from Lake. The next chapter is devoted to 
Firuzshahr and Sobraon, and the last to 
Chilianwala and Gujrat, of which pair the 
author justly remarks that the second, though 
to outward seeming so much more of a victory 
than the first, was nevertheless but its 
crown and complement. ‘The indecisive action 
was in effect the deciding cause of the decisive 
action, both by the confidence it gave to the 
Sikhs and by the caution it taught the British 
leader. 

It is amazing to observe with what slender 
apparatus the earlier victories were obtained. 
The civil rulers of the British possessions were 
often obscure persons, animated by the meanest 
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and most corrupt motives. The forces at 
their disposal consisted of handfuls of loose 
characters—convicts, deserters, and outcasts 
from home society. The officers were often 
men of questionable character and most 
deficient education. There was a tendency 
to mutiny in all grades. Sanitary treatment 
of troops was unknown ; indeed, what are now 
considered sanitary principles were revereed. 
In the moist, relaxing heat of Southern India 
and Bengal habits were encouraged that 
would now be deemed dangerous at Alder- 
shot. The men were paraded in the morning 
after having had their heads soaped and 
floured, and their back-hair twisted into pig- 
tails; their bodies were encased in scarlet 
broadcloth, their throats buckled into stiff 
black stocks, their heads surmounted with 
heavy shakoes. Thus accoutred, they fell in, 
with knapsacks and cartridge-boxes, cross- 
belts and waist-belts ; and, having been served 
with a quartern of new rum apiece, they 
were marched across streams and morasses 
to storm entrenchments manned by tenfold 
their number, and protected with heavy guns 
in position. ‘Their officers had been up, per- 
haps, all night drinking and playing cards. 
Yet nothing seemed impossible in those days. 
Bodies of men would march in the height of 
summer or the depth of the monsoon, cover 
their three hundred miles in a fortnight, storm 
works that seemed impregnable, slaughter 
their thousands. The civil officers at the 
Presidency, profiting by the qualities of the 
troops and their leaders, made and unmade 
kings, pocketing fortunes; and, if they 
only lived a few years, returned to their 
own land to double the price of provisions 
and the rates of parliamentary corruption. 
And the result has been an empire which 
exceeds in value, commercial and other, all 
that was ever accumulated by ancieat Rome 
or mediaeval Spain, while it has brought 
social, moral, and political regeneration 
within the reach of communities that repre- 
sent the ancient world. 

In dealing with this marvellous theme, 
Col. Malleson has skilfully introduced a per- 
sonal and dramatic interest which makes an 
old story new. He has availed himself of the 
best contemporary records, and has fused them 
into unity by the fire of his own loving energy. 
For the earlier portions he has used materials 
made familiar to him by his labours on the 
exploits of Dupleix and Clive. In treating of 
the Panjab campaigns he has drawn upon the 
labours of Cunningham, Durand, and Herbert 
Edwardes. Of the second Punjab campaign, 
in particular, he rejects the official narratives 
as “unreliable and worthless.” But he has 
studied the letters of officers written at the 
time. And he has “ made considerable use of ” 
Commentaries by Major Lawrence-Archer, who 
served, in the campaign of 1848-49, with 
the 24th Foot, and whose book he describes 
as “a model of the style in which such a 
work should be written.”’ 

Of Col. Malleson’s own work it only re- 
mains to be added that it strikes one as the 
best thing that he has yet done. Searching, 
yet easy, his pen goes with unflagging power 
through the military wonders of a hundred 
years, connecting the accounts of the battles 
by a sufficient historic thread. The volume 
contains a special map and a copious Index, 





An insufficiency of plans is the chief defect. 
Plans of Lake’s battles could have been at 
least obtained from Thorn’s War in India, or 
L. F. Smith’s brochure published at Calcutta 
in 1804, H. G. Keene. 








The Science of Politics. By Sheldon Amos. 
“International Scientific Series.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Ir is difficult to criticise this book, for it is 
difficult to know whether the author intended 
it for a text-book of the science it professes to 
deal with, or as an attempt to establish the 
possibility of such a science, or merely as a 
discussion of practical problems of politics 
at the present day from a scientific stand- 
point. If the book is intended to be either 
of the two first, the intention is not carried 
out at all; if the latter, it is carried out with 
a certain degree of success, 

Nearly half the book is taken up with 
chapters entitled “The Nature and Limits of 
the Science of Politics,” ‘ Political Terms,” 
“Political Reasoning,” ‘The Elements of 
Political Life,” and so on; and to that extent 
it seems to aim at being really a hand-book of 
political science. Yet it is impossible to 
gather from the lengthy dissertations in these 
chapters any very definite propositions, In 
the first chapter, for instance, which deals 
with the nature and limits of the science of 
politics, no conclusion is arrived at either as 
to the nature or the limits. There is a good 
deal of interesting discussion about the reasons 
why the science of politics has not been de- 
veloped more rapidly, and why it has not been 
regarded as a science at all; and there is a 
fair historical review of the principal writers 
of treatises on politics; but it is impossible 
to ascertain whether the author puts any limits 
to the science of politics or in what he sup- 
poses the science to consist. He does not 
even touch on the question what science is, 
or whether, if politics is a science, it is to 
be classed with such sciences as botany— 
the sciences of observation only, which con- 
tent themselves with classifying and record- 
ing facts observed, or with such sciences as 
astronomy or chemistry, which not only 
record facts, but proceed to draw inferences 
by way of prediction from them. It may be 
that in ultimate analysis there is no real dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of science, 
but it is desirable to know whether at the 
present time the science of politics claims to 
be merely an ordered body of knowledge of 
recorded and classified facts, cr to be an 
ordered body of knowledge of general causes, 
so that, given one fact, the sequence of another 
can be predicted. To a certain extent the 
author seems to claim for political science a 
power of prediction, for he says, “ A science 
need not be built on universal, nor even upon 
general, propositions ; and partial, particular, 
or probable premisses may justify conclusions, 
drawn with logical correctness, which may be 
a firm basis of action.” The latter branch of 
this sentence undoubtedly contains a truth, 
and one which is acted upon daily by the 
statesman and legislator. But the former 


limb of it is certainly not in accordance with 
the ordinary meaning attached to the term 
“science,” which, as distinguished from 
ordinary knowledge, undoubtedly implies an 





element of generality, if not of universality, 
As, however, Mr. Sheldon Amos follows John 
Stuart Mill in disclaiming the possibility of 
experiments in science, and does not claim for 
Politics the possession of more than partial and 
particular premisses, it is evident that he does 
not put the place actually achieved by politics 
in the hierarchy of science very high. The 
chapter on “ Political Terms” leads to the 
same conclusion. Mr. Amos refuses to 
attempt to define State, Law, Government, 
and the like; but he apparently undertakes 
‘to explain with complete clearness the facts 
and ideas which the terms denote.’’ But the 
“explanation” of “right”? does not show 
with “ complete clearness’ what the author 
means by “right,” but rather what has been 
by sundry persons and at divers seasons in- 
cluded under that term. 

In defining the area within which the 
science of politics exists, Mr. Amos has adopted 
a limitation which strangely (and incon- 
sistently with some of his own doctrines) 
narrows the field of the science. He con- 
fines it to the organised and independent 
States of modern Europe and America, 
excluding not only such loose organisations 
as those of the Zulus or Ashantees, but also 
such stable, though ‘‘ stagnant,” societies as 
China and such protected, though progressive, 
States as those of British India. ‘To confine 
the science of politics to this restricted field 
is like confining astronomy to the study of the 
‘*fixed stars,” and refusing to recognise planets, 
much less comets or satellites, as objects of 
the science. How it is possible to solve such 
questions as that of the proper form of 
marriage without studying States in which 
the forms of marriage differ from our own, 
while he excludes any alternative way of 
arriving at a solution by denying the possi- 
bility of experiment, the author does not 
explain. His own practice, however, is con- 
trary to his doctrine, for in discoursing on the 
question he cites the experience of the ancient 
Jews and the modern Mahommedans. 

However, having thus narrowed his field, 
Mr. Amos indulges in some extremely in- 
teresting discussions on political questions of 
the day or of to-morrow. The rest of his 
work is indeed the expression of the opinions 
of a *‘philosophic Radical ’’ on current politics. 
He concludes in favour of universal suffrage, 
against the special representation of classes 
and interests, and therefore against the 
House of Lords and second chambers in 
general, on the grounds that government exists 
for the people, and therefore should be by 
the people, and that, since the complete life of 
man can only be realised in the State, to deny 
participation in State affairs to anyone is to 
deny him power to complete his life. He 
looks for the permanency of democratic con- 
stitutions, to the spread of political knowledge, 
shorter parliaments, the increase of local 
self-government and independence (which he 
regards as the true means of obtaining the 
representation of minorities), and to a con- 
siderable restriction of the power of the 
central executive government. On the question 
of the position of women he gives judgment 
in their favour on every point raised. He is 
in favour of some form of union between Great 
Britain and her colonies in a legislative or at 
least consultative assembly ; but he regards 
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the different independent nations and States 
of Europe as ultimate elements which must 
always remain separate and apart, though 
likely to be drawn into closer neighbourliness 
by the spread of like institutions. The land 
question can, in his view, only be solved in 
favour of the rights of the many as against the 
alleged rights of the few, but he is entirely 
opposed to the assumption of the management 
of the land in any form by the State. He is 
inclined to regard every evil in the status quo 
as less evil than revolution. To the theory of 
revolution he devotes an interesting chapter, 
in which he lays down the doctrine that 
revolution to be justifiable “ must be the only 
conceivable remedy—a probably successful 
remedy—and a remedy for an evil so great 
as to be incompatible with moral and political 
existence deserving of the name.” Before 
the fact, it would be a little hard to justify 
any revolution on this basis; but in this Mr. 
Amos is at one with most thinkers who have 
turned their attention to the subject. He is 
inclined, however, to regard as exceptional, 
because rather sedition than revolution, such 
outbreaks as those in Ireland. 

The final chapter, on State morality, is some- 
what in the air. The triumphs of Christian 
morality, he thinks, 

“have, after centuries of ecclesiastical en- 
quiry, been finally vindicated. . . . The 
last triumphs of the same morality will 
manifest themselves in the building up for each 
temporal State of a finely and exactly adjusted 
polity, ... the slow and struggling formation 
of which will be then, and not till then, fully 
vindicated when, in the spiritual region, the 
kingdoms of this world are transformed into a 
new and larger city-State, having everlasting 
— aod whose builder and maker is 

od. 
This is mighty fine writing, but it needs a 
Hermes to interpret it. Perorations are so 
common in political art that we might have 
been spared one in a book on political 
science. It would be unfair, however, to 
judge the book from this tag. It is, on the 
whole, a sensible, moderate, and carefully 
balanced discussion of the principal political 
problems of our time, and, if calculated to 
promote discussion, is none the worse as a 
contribution to the science of politics. 
ArtHuR F. Leacu. 








Diary of Richard Cocks, Cape-Merchant in 
the English Factory in Japan, 1615-22. 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson. In 
2 vols. (Hakluyt Society.) 


Tae last volumes of the Hakluyt Society’s 
publications form a very interesting addition 
to our knowledge of Japan in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. The early 
notices of Japan to be found in Caron’s 
Account of Japan, in Hagemaar’s Voyage, or 
in Kempfer’s History of Japan, contain 
observations on the internal condition of the 
country nothing like so genuine and accurate 
a those which Richard Cocks noted down 
from day to day in his journal while he 
presided over the English Factory in the 
Island of Firando. Mr. Thompson’s Preface 
gives an account of the foundation of the 
“nglish Factory and of the events which 
Preceded it. He also notices the various 


attempts to re-establish the Factory after it 





had been abandoned in 1623. Those who 
wish to trace the last of these attempts in 
detail will find them described in the Japan 
Diary printed at length in vol. vii. of Pinker- 
ton. We may also refer our readers for 
some supplemental information to the In- 
troduction of that curious work, Memoirs of 
a Captivity in Japan. Most people, how- 
ever, will not care to go beyond Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Preface, which is a model of what such 
works should be—not only clear and concise, 
but at the same time readable and amusing. 

The Diary shows, besides the condition of 
Japan, a strange picture of the European and 
half-Europeanised population that wandered 
about the Eastern seas. There are many 
curious facts concerning the “ padres,” or 
Roman Catholic missionary friars and Jesuits, 
who, during this period, were being ruthlessly 
persecuted by the Japanese, and who seem to 
have been scattered about the islands in a 
great variety of disguises and in considerable 
numbers. Cocks seems to have understood 
little about the forms of government or 
religion. What strikes him most is the 
splendour of the temples and buildings, or 
some curious custom in every-day life. A 
good instance of this is his long account of 
the races rowed by the *‘ Chinas ” on the feast 
of Pilo, ‘‘setting up a mark in the sea,” 
which sounds quite Vergilian. There is the 
true Elizabethan love of shady groves and 
long alleys in his description of a “ pagod ” 
at Kamakura, where he found ‘howses 
seattared heare and there in pleasant valles 
betwixt divers mountains wherin are divers 
pagods very sumptuouse.” He goes on to 
say that he ‘‘did never see such pleasant 
walkes among pyne and spruce trees as there 
are about these pagods.” What he tells of 
the great statue of Buddha near Miaco is 
particularly interesting, because the statue 
was melted down and coined into money in 
1664 :— 

**T went to see the monuments of the towne 
viz. the temple of Diboltes with the hud 
collosso or bras imadg (or rather idoll) in it, 
it being of a wonderful bignes the head of it 
reaching to the top of the Temple although he 
sat croselegged, it being all gilded over with 
gould and a great wall or plate behind the backe 
of it the lyke, whereon was carved the pickture 
of the son. The temple of itself is the hugest 
piece of building that ever I saw, it not haveing 
any other thing in it but the idoll, which 
standeth in a cercle or chappell just in the 
middle thereof.” 

He saw near the “ pagod ” the 

‘‘sepulchre of Quambecon Dono where were 
many pillars covered with bras enameled and 
gilded over with gould and the floure of plankes 
very black shining lyke ebony... by the 
corps burneth a contynewall lampe watched by 
a boy or pagon prist. And for the workman- 
shipp about this place it exceedeth my memory 
to discribe it; only, all I can say, it may well 
befitt the entertainment of so famouse an 
Emperour.” 

Apart from the information it contains, 
Richard Cocks’ Diary has a human interest 
of no mean order. It forms a picture drawn 
from day to day of an Englishman of the 
middle class at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century—such a man as Shak- 
spere and his fellow-dramatists loved to put 
on the stage. Cocks’ naive entries about 





himself—the very phrases he employs—show 











us how true Shakspere was to nature and his 
age. We cannot forget Dogberry when 
Cocks gravely enters how Mr. Nealson, being 
drunk, quarrelled with Mr. Tolton, and how, 
‘* because I reproved him for it willing him to 
goe into his chamber and sleepe he fell out 
with me and cald me ould drunken asse giving 
me many thretnyng speeches not sufferable as 
Mr. Tolton, Mr. Osterwicke and all the rest are 
witness.”’ 

Sometimes his entries are all in Cambyses’ 
vein, and remind of Nym and Pistol. Again, 
he speaks of “fustion fumes,” of ‘ falling 
into terms,” and of being used with “ extra- 
ordinary speeches,” while sometimes he is a 
veritable Shallow for silliness and pomposity. 
As the study of a commonplace, half-educated 
man in Shakspere’s time, Cocks’ Diary has a 








real value. Sr. Loz SrracHey. 
NEW NOVELS. 

At Fault. By Hawley Smart. In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Self-Condemned. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Anchor Watch Yarns. By Edmund Downey. 
In 2 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 


Society Novelettes. By F. C. Burnand, In 
2 vols. (Vizetelly.) 

The Story of Melicent. By Fayr Madoc. 
(Maemillan.) 

Dora. By Mrs.R. H. Read. (Blackie.) 


A supPoseD murder is the groundwork of 
Capt. Hawley Smart’s At Fault ; and the title 
indicates the difficulties of Sergeant Usher— 
the wiliest of Scotland Yard officers—in 
detecting it. The literature of criminals is 
a very voluminous one, and the methods in 
which life has been taken have been infinite 
in variety. It seems, indeed, scarcely possible 
to hit upon new and mysterious combinations 
in this respect ; but there are some perfectly 


& | original incidents in this novel which throw 


a singular mystery round what is known as 
the Bunbury murder. The author has 
shown no little cleverness in describing 
the double life of the victim, who is 
James Foxborough, proprietor of the Syringa 
Music Hall in London, and likewise John 
Fossdyke, solicitor, of Bamborough. It 
looks at one time as though the manner 
in which he had been silently removed must 
remain a mystery for ever; but one by one 
the acute Sergeant gets the threads of the 
tragedy into his hands, and works so cun- 
ningly that at last what was profoundly 
obscure becomes as plain as daylight. Some 
lighter scenes of love are introduced to 
relieve the tragical part of the narrative ; 
but even these have their bearing upon 
the central fact. There is some humour in 
the chapters devoted to the pompous oratory 
of the Bamborough Town Council, and 
the author also reveals considerable know- 
ledge of the inner affairs of the theatrical 
world. But we were astonished to find 
not afew grammatical errors in this work, 
seeing that Capt. Smart is no ’prentice 
hand at novel-writing. ‘The public, however, 
will find his story extremely interesting and, 
in some parts, vigorous ; its plot will hold their 
attention to the very last. 
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The chief fault we have to find with Mrs. 
Hunt’s story is its excessive length. The 
material is not sufficient ; and, if the work had 
been compressed into two volumes, it would 
have gained in consistency and proportion. 
Nor has Mrs. Hunt been so happy in her 
characters and plot as on some previous 
occasions. The love affairs of Katherine 
Carey and Lewis Barrington are detailed with 
a certain amount of originality, but it is an 
originality which we may describe as sub- 
jectively idiotic and objectively exasperating. 
The reader will discover an astonishing lack of 
common-sense in some of the personages, 
which will lead to impatience and ruffled 
temper on his part. The title of the novel 
appears to be derived from the conduct of 
Miss Carey herself, whose much-crossed love 
for Barrington leads to many complications, 
including her father’s commercial ruin and 
supposed suicide. The vulgar Hackblocks 
have * made” him by taking him into partner- 
ship; and they dismiss him because his 
daughter loves Barrington instead of Roger 
Hackblock, to whom she had promised her 
hand. The incident of Barrington’s appear- 
ance in a Scotch hotel, disguised as a waiter, 
for the purpose of interviewing his Jady-love 
is as unnecessary as it is ludicrous, The 
confessions and experiences of the sentimental 
Mrs. Wilbraham show a certain humour ; 
yet, on the whole, we cannot say that the 
novel is well constructed, or at all an advance 
upon Mrs. Hunt’s previous writings. But 
she always manages to throw some _ in- 
terest into what she writes; and this work, 
with all its faults, is consequently more read- 
able than many stories would be with a 
superior plot and more clearly defined char- 
acters. 


Nothing can be more interesting than 
tales of ‘‘old salts”? when well told. Sailors 
have a way of drawing the long bow which 
is quite as startling as the efforts of the 
American humorists, and their “ yarns” are 
as extraordinary as they are inexhaustible. 
Mr. Downey is apparently quite at home in 
sailor life, and his sketches have considerable 
freshness and humour. Sometimes the humour 
has a burlesque flavour, but our author is 
certainly an entertaining companion for a 
spare hour. He is occasionally, we think, a 
little unjust towards poor Jack, as when he 
charges him with invariably ignoring the 
romantic and the picturesque. ‘Tell a sailor, 
he remarks, of Goethe’s dying and most 
graphic exclamation, “Light, more light!” 
and he will acquiesce with the observation, 
“The gentleman was quite right, sir. This 
’ere coast isn’t as well lighted as it might 
be.” This is no doubt quite true of many 
sailors, but it is far from being a universal 
rule, ‘The Ship’s-Cousin’s Yarn” is a 
capital story. A Negro having got into 
hospital, found his quarters so comfortable 
that he became a malingerer. He could not 
be got rid of at any price. At last the hero 
of the story guaranteed to make him leave 
the hospital in less than twelve hours. He 
went to the Negro, took out a tape, and began 
to measure him for his coffin. The doctor, 
he said, had declared that he could not 
recover, and in that case a patient was always 
buried at once. It was a good custom, 


and the best for all parties. No one saw that 





Negro disappear, but no trace of him was 
found in the morning. There are yarns con- 
nected with rotten vessels, and one old sailor 
ventures upon the prophecy :—“ You'll hear 
no more about this rascally Plimsoll Bill after 
a short spell. It’s some Government dodge.” 
The “ Yarn of the Shipbuilder” is not with- 
out a touch of pathos, and, from the literary 
point of view, it is perhaps the best in the 
series. Mr. Downey has certainly been suc- 
cessful in his efforts to please, and his work 
is perhaps the more interesting because it is 
out of the usual groove. 


Society Novelettes may be expected to be 
very popular. The stories are contributed 
by practised writers, and the illustrations in 
nearly all cases add an additional charm to 
the letterpress. While we have no desire to 
appear ungallant, the drawings of one of the 
lady artists are certainly very hard and formal. 
Mr. Burnand’s opening novelette, which is 
full of quiet humour, is very enjoyable. Mr. 
Francillon’s “ Veni, Vidi, Vici,” also, is as 
good as anything in the two volumes. There 
is not much scope for plot, of course, and the 
main incident recalls “ ‘The Lord of Burleigh ;” 
but the little yew d’esprit has the grace which 
is characteristic of all its writer’s literary 
work. The sketches by Mr. Savile Clarke, 
Mr. Hatton, and Mr. Jefferies are all full of 
spirit and well told. Literary collaboration 
might be more frequently practised with 
advantage, especially for the production of 
sketches intended to amuse and entertain our 
hours of leisure. 


The author of The Story of Melicent, 
traversing ground which has already been 
trodden by George Eliot and other distin- 
guished novelists, emphasises the hopelessness 
of human life and human love. The 
philosophy of this Jittle story is summed up 
in a single sentence in the Prologue :—*‘ Life, 
as I read it, is a series of failures, with a 
little grave at the end of a long and unkind 
road.” If this be true, one would think that 
no other argument were needed to prove that 
this life cannot be all. Deep yet quiet 
tragedy enters into the life of Melicent ; and, 
with the exception of one solitary person, 
the world little dreams of the terrible up- 
heaval that has shaken her soul to its very 
depths. The author discusses the eccentricity 
of woman’s love, and puts a very old question 
in a new form by means of these typical 
cases :-— 

‘* Why did the goddess love the mortal Endy- 
mion? Why did Juliet love that fearful man 
Romeo? Why did Dorothea love Ladislaw? 
Why did Hester Prynne love the vacillating 
and cowardly Dimmesdale? Why did Hen- 
rietta Wentworth love the craven-hearted Mon- 
mouth ?” 

Assuming that it is impossible to find a 
reason, the author nevertheless proceeds to 
assign one. ‘* Noble women have ever been 
found to cherish the weaklings of the earth. 
Perhaps it is the virile part in the feminine 
character that creates this peculiarity. 
Woman, as well as man, loves to protect.” 
This little story evinces considerable talent. 
The characters are well and firmly drawn, and 
the style is careful and literary. 


The history of Dora, a girl without a home, 
adds another to that class of books to which 





no possible objection can be taken. It is 
very simple, and well adapted for girls, though 
we are not sure that they might not manage 
somewhat stronger meat. till, it is no 
slight thing in an age of rubbish to get 
a story so pure and healthy. 

G. Barnett Smiru, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. By 
G. Granville Bradley. (John Murray.) Dean 
Bradley distinctly warns his readers against 
supposing that these Recollections of his friend 
and predecessor have any pretension to be taken 
“as a substitute for, or even as an instal- 
ment of, a biography.” He leaves it to 
Stanley’s literary executors to do justice to his 
life and career; and we rejoice to hear that they 
have already abundant materials at their dis- 
posal, which will in due time be given to the 
world. In the meantime, Dean Bradley was 
induced to embody his personal recollections of 
his friend in a course of lectures, which were 
addressed to an Edinburgh audience soon 
after Stanley’s death; and the substance of 
these lectures has now been published for the 
benefit of a wider circle. They fully deserved 
to be reprinted, for, although they fail to 
account for the prominent position which 
Stanley held in the literary and theological 
history of his time, they are written with an 
appreciative and affectionate sympathy which 
will be almost out of place when Stanley’s 
claims to fame come to be critically examined 
in an elaborate biography. The sketch bears 
marks of its local origin, for Stanley was of all 
English writers of his time the most popular on 
the northern side of the Tweed. He was con- 
nected with Scotland by the tenderest domestic 
ties, while his enthusiastic interest in Scottish 
history and literature, and his avowed admira- 
tion of the Scottish national character, were 
warmly appreciated by that jealous nation ; and, 
when he died, the educated classes in Scotland 
crowded to hear from the lips of his friend the 
story of his life and career. They listened with 
greater interest, because Stanley’s associations 
with Scotland belonged to his later life, and he 
had never visited the North before his fame 
was established. Bradley was a generation 
younger than Stanley at Rugby; but his 
recollections went back to his own under- 
graduate days at Oxford forty-two years ago, 
when Stanley, who was then a young college 
tutor, welcomed him to Oxford on his election 
to a scholarship at University College, From 
that day their friendship was never interrupted, 
and Stanley’s old pupil at Oxford was one of 
the chief legatees of his will. Dean Bradley’s 
lectures, delivered to a circle of mourning 
friends, could scarcely be other than a panegyric, 
abounding with touching illustrations of that 
singular tenderness of heart and largeness of 
sympathy which were Stanley’s great charm, 
and which endeared him to men of all politics 
and religions. But neither the lecturer nor the 
audience were in the mood to attempt a critical 
examination of Stanley’s intellectual powers. If 
his permanent place as a writer and a theologian 
had still to be ascertained, the proper time had 
not then arrived for pronouncing judgment. 
The biographer of Arnold and the historian 
of the Jewish Church has made his mark in 
English literature, but it could not be ex- 
pected that a friend of forty years’ standing 
would weigh his intellectual merits dispassion- 
ately in the balance while the memory of 80 
loving and affectionate a nature remained still 
fresh and unconsoled. It is a sufficient proof 
of Stanley’s personal influence over his contem- 
poraries that the generation which knew him 
and loved him and was fascinated by his 
picturesque eloquence resents criticism of his 
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shortcomings as ungracious, in the spirit which 
refused to condemn Manlius in the sight of the 
Capitol. 


The Promus of Formularies and Elegancies: 
being Private Notes, circ. 1594, hitherto un- 
published, by Francis Bacon. Illustrated and 
Elucidated by Passages from Shakspere. By 
Mrs. Henry Pott. With Preface by E. A. 
Abbott. (Longmans.) Bacon’s “‘ Promus” is 
“a fragment of one of those collections by way 
of ‘provision or preparatory store for the 
furniture of speech and readiness of invention’ 
which Bacon recommends in the Advancement 
of Learning.” Dr. Abbott, in his Preface, 
estimates this laborious work at its true value. 
It prints for the first time the only work of 
Bacon hitherto unpublished ; for this our thanks 
are due. It connects this work with the theory 
of Bacon’s authorship of Shakspere’s plays, 
making that theory the ground of a most 
elaborate comparison between the words and 
sentences of the “Promus” and the language and 
thoughts of Shakspere. We cannot think of 
the Shakspere-Bacon hypothesis with even 
moderate respect ; we have, therefore, no doubt 
that the greater part of Mrs. Pott’s pains has 
been a sheer waste of human industry. But by 
the way several interesting points with respect 
to words, phrases, proverbs, and turns of 
thought common to Shakspere and Bacon come 
to light; and therefore the book has a value, 
which in our eyes would be much greater if it 
were of one hundred instead of six hundred 
pages. Mrs, Pott has read widely in our elder 
literature, and shows in various passages critical 
acuteness. But page upon page is filled with 
perfectly idle pseudo-parallels, such as the 
following :—‘‘ Nejther to heavy nor to hott” 
(Bacon) : “ Are you so hot, sir?” (“1 Henry VI,” 
IIL, ii.) ; “‘ Now you grow too hot” (“‘2 Henry 
VL,” I. i.) ; ‘* Churchmen so hot ?” (<b., II. i.) ; 
‘** Your wit’s too hot” (‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
II. i.) ; followed by these passages from other 
plays :—‘* I was too hot to do somebody good,” 
“He finds the testy gentleman so hot,” ‘‘So 
hot an answer,” ‘‘ Hot as gunpowder,” ‘Be 
not so hot,” ‘‘(The rhyme) is too heavy for so 
light a tune,” ‘‘She is lumpish, heavy, melan- 
choly,” “The news I bring is heavy on my 
tongue,” “ Heavy news,” “A heavy summons 
lies like lead.” This shows the editor at her 
worst ; the notes on morning salutations and 
those on proverbs show her at her best. It is 
melancholy (yet inspiriting in another view) to 
observe that theory-ridden mortals love the 
theory better than they love their own lives. 
Sindbad was glad when he got rid of the Old 
Man of the Sea; those who bear the monster 
Shakspere-Bacon between their shoulders bind 
him there with cords of love. Would that this 
new and zealous labourer in the field of English 
literature could take heart and follow the 
simple and energetic measures of the amiable 
Sindbad:—“ Finding he no longer held me 
tight, I threw him on the ground, where he 
remained motionless ; I then took a large stone, 
and crushed him to death.” This bulky volume 
might perhaps serve in place of the stone. 


Essays in History and Biography. By John 
Skelton. (Blackwood.) The ‘selnageing of 
these essays is Toryism—the tone of mind 
which detected in Disraeli “an intellect pro- 
founder and more unique than his contempo- 
Taries have yet recognised ;”” and, more than 
that, “the devotion which, through many di- 
sastrous years, a small band of true believers 
offered to Mr. Disraeli.” This represents, in 
the present day, the unreasoning devotion 
which Scotchmen once offered to the House of 
Stuart ; and so the first of the essays is in defence 
of Mary Queen of Scots, thrown into the form of 
& speech on her behalf. It is not a fictitious 
Speech that might have been spoken at her 
trial, but an answer to the arguments of modern 





historians ; in fact, a recapitulation and judg- 
ment upon all that has been written on the 
subject from Buchanan to Hosack and Froude. 
There is not much new in it, unless the 
suggestion that Darnley was murdered b 
the Scotch nobles is original; but it is 
well worth reading and studying as a résumé 
of the whole case, and for the sake of the 
corrections of errors in Green’s History and 
other books. The same spirit animates other 
essays on Scotch history. “The Bluidie 
Clavers” is painted as a man whose government 
at Dundee was “mild and beneficent ;” who 
abolished the punishment of death for petty 
thefts ; and who, though he spelt like a washer- 
woman, as Macaulay says, was a statesman 
holding large views and solid conceptions of 
public policy. Montrose, the story of whose 
execution is told with much feeling, is described 
as ‘the most complete, well-balanced, and 
farseeing statesman of his age—with the excep- 
tion of Cromwell, the only great practical man 
the rebellion-struggle gave birth to.” One of the 
best of the papers, because founded on hitherto 
unused materials, is a sketch of the Family of 
Rose of Kilravock, a Scotch house, which lived 
for five centuries on the banks of the Nairn, 
one of whose representatives fought at 
Pinkie and another entertained Prince Charles 
before, and the Duke of Cumberland after, the 
Battle of Culloden. ‘* You have had my cousin 
with you,” said the Duke at dinner. The 
account-books and correspondence, which form 
the materials for the paper, present a picture of 
a tolerably cultivated and refined life, seasoned 
with music and literature, and, alas! with 
drink also. Two gills of brandy, eight pints 
of ale, and fifty-seven bottles of claret aro a 
pretty good allowance for a party of two for 
two days. The object of the paper is evidently 
to contradict Macaulay’s misconceptions about 
the barbarous habits of the Scotch, due, Mr. 
Skelton says, to his having ‘‘ consulted too many 
broad sheets and too few charters ”—a very fair 
remark, which applies to other parts of his 
history besides that bearing on Scotch manners. 
There are:other sketches of the author’s con- 
temporaries and countrymen, such as John 
Wilson, William Edmonstone Aytoun, and John 
Hill Burton, all genial and scholarly, and 
eminently readable; nor must we forget to 
mention the frontispiece, a fancy portrait of 
Mary Stuart by Mr. Noel Paton, which consider- 
ably enhances the value of the book. 


Records of St. Giles’, Cripplegate. By tho 
Rey. W. Denton. (Bell and Sons.) It is not 
an easy matter to combine interest with an 
accurate account of a town or city parish. Mr. 
Denton, however, has contrived to do this. He 
has given us a history of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 
in a volume which is as tull of accurate research 
as it is of graphic description. The reader who 
takes this volume in hand is not likely to lay it 
down until he reaches the Index at the end. 
Though, as the Preface tells us, the chapters 
of this work made their first appearance in the 
unpretending shape of a series of articles in a 
local paper, they will be appreciated in their 
present form by a far wider circle of readers who 
care to know anything of one of the most 
interesting of our City parishes. It is hard to 
say whether St. Giles’, Cripplegate, has greater 
claims upon the fashionable world as the home 
of the Wriothesleys, the Egertons, the Wil- 
loughbys, the Bourchiers, and others of the 
aristocracy ; or upon Englishmen in general as 
the residence of Milton and De Foe, of Davenant 
and Twysden, of Spelman and Speed, and John 
Foxe, and others also from Grub Street and the 
Barbican, who created the literature of England. 
In its graveyard lies the dust of Milton and 
Bunyan, and of stout old Sir Martin Frobisher ; 
and its parish register preserves the record of 
the marriage of Oliver Cromwell with Elizabeth 
Bourchier. as well as the ghastly memorials of 





the Great Plague of 1665. But all this and far 
more is embodied in the work under review. In 
two or three notes Mr. Denton examines the 
derivations commonly given to the chief localities 


y | in the parish. He settles, we venture to think, 


the etymology of Cripplegate, of Beech Streei, 
and of Grub Street, the present Milton Street— 
which, after all, seems in its change of name to 
have had no reference to the author of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” but to an industrious and thriving 
carpenter of that name. The chapters entitled 
“The Field and the Moor” and ‘‘ Beating the 
Bounds” are full of interesting facts, which, 
however, we must leave to the appreciation of 
the reader, who will wonder with us that the 
streets of a City parish should have yielded 
matter so full of striking reminiscences and 
valuable historical notices. In the event of a 
second edition being called for, it might be well 
if Mr. Denton would examine the authority 
which Stow had for the statement that the City 
ditch was made in 1214. It has always seemed 
to us that the City must have had some defence 
other than the mere walls to have withstood 
the attack of the Danes recorded by the same 
Saxon chronicler. This is a small matter, but 
it is one worth the attention of the annalist of a 
City parish which bore the unique distinction 
of possessing two of the City gates within its 
boundaries. The plan of ‘St. Giles’ Without, 
Cripplegate,” from a MS. map of the seventeenth 
century preserved in the Guildhall Library, is 
a valuable addition to Mr. Denton’s little 
volume. 


The True and Romantic Love-story of Colonel 
and Mrs, Hutchinson: a Drama in Verse. By 
J. Antisell Allen. (Elliot Stock.) The Life of 
Col. Hutchinson is one of the most precious 
documents that haye come down to us from 
the seventeenth century. The picture which 
the loving wife gives us of the noble Puritan 
gentleman, her husband, is beyond all praise. 
Asa work of literary art it must take high 
rank; but itis not as mere literature that we 
would view it, but as a most distinct and life- 
like portrait of one of the purest souls among 
the many who, at a great national crisis, sacri- 
ficed themselves for the freedom of their 
country. Mr. Allen seems to have been so 
much attracted by this touching narrative, to 
have read and re-read it so often, that each 
thought and, in some instances, even the very 
mould in which the sentences are cast have 
become a part of himself. His ‘‘ love-story” 
is certainly “romantic” enough to suit the 
taste of the most ardent. All who have not 
had their tastes corrupted by foul literature 
must treasure the sweet picture of pure love 
which his pages give. As pootry we may, 
perhaps, not give it high rank ; for if is not as 
a psem we’ value it, but as a strangely real 
picture of love and courtship in those old 
Puritan days which were so strangely unlike 
those that have followed them. To most 
authors, writing on such a theme, an over- 
mastering temptation would have been present 
to introduce all sorts of remarks on politics and 
religion. Men and women rarely make love 
on political or theological lines, and when they 
do such unions commonly turn out unhappily. 
We are not troubled in Mr. Allen’s book with 
‘‘the condition of England question,” neither 
do the janglings of theologians mar our peace ; 
all is calm, pure, and restful, so that but for a 
stray modern word here and there—and they 
are but few—-we might dream ourselves into 
the belief that some saintly woman among 
Lucy Hutchinson’s friends had turned what 
she had seen and known into verse. 


The Boy’s Percy. With an Introduction by 
Sidney Lanier; with Fifty Illustrations by 
E. B. Bensell. (Sampson Low.) It is much to 
be regretted that some accident has delayed the 
issue of this book, at least in England, till after 
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the boys have gone back to school. The Intro- 
duction bears date June 1881; and we have 
an impression (which may be entirely mistaken) 
that Mr. Sidney Lanier died last year. All 
who have been fortunate enough to come across 
the earlier volumes by the same editor—the 
Froissart and the Mabinogion—will not need to 
be recommended to the present one, which, in 
our judgment, surpasses its predecessors in 
interest. They will find the same scholarly 
accuracy in giving a text modernised, but not 
otherwise tampered with, and the same exuber- 
ance of diction in the Preface. The illustra- 
tions vary much in merit, though all are well 
executed by the engraver. That to ‘“‘The Friar 
of Orders Gray”—a ballad we could have 
spared altogether—is so commonplace as to be 
ludicrous. We take leave to doubt whether 
pictures are not thrown away upon such a book, 
unless they be themselves works of art. We 
cannot conclude without remarking upon the 
creditable enthusiasm with which Americans 
study our ballad literature. It is but a few 
weeks ago since we acknowledged the first part 
of the great variorum edition which Prof. 
F. J. Child, of Harvard, is bringing out. And 
we need hardly add that Mr. Sidney Lanier is 
also an American. 

Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. By 
Sir Arthur Helps. (Glasgow: Wilson and 
M‘Cormick.) This attractive little volume is 
somewhat of a literary curiosity. It is a reprint 
of Helps’s first literary venture, written and 
published while he was still at Cambridge. At 
the end is given a chronological list of all 
Helps’s works, which is longer than we should 
have thought. The paper and type of this 
edition leave nothing to be desired; and we may 
say the same of the binding, which is not im- 
probably a reproduction of that of the original 
edition of 1835. Even in 1835 Mr. Tennyson 
was quoted. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cart. R. F. Burton has at last sent off to 
his publishers (Messrs. Chatto'and Windus) the 
last pages of his book on the Sword, aad he is 
now at work upon the fifth volume of his 
Camoens. The first two volumes, it will be 
recollected, contained a translation of the 
Lusiads; and the next two, a life of the poet 
and a commentary upon his epic. 


Mr. Vituiers Stuakt, M.P., who has been 
making a tour of political enquiry in Lower 
Egypt, has visited the excavations at Pithom- 
Succoth (Tel-el-Maskhuta), in the Wady 
Timilat, and reports that he is much im- 
pressed by the importance of the historical 
evidence there brought to light, and by the 
masterly way in which the work has been con- 
ducted, and the results interpreted, by M. Na- 
ville. Writing as a member of the committee 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, he says :—‘‘I 
consider we are extremely fortunate to have 
secured the services of so eminent a man.” 
Letters expressing their high estimate of the 
value of the discovery of Pithom, and of the 
identity of that store-city with Succoth, have 
also been received from Prof. G. Ebers, Dr. 
W. Pleyte, and Prof. Maspero. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavut, TRENCH AND Oo. will 
publish immediately a new poem, entitled 
A Book of Ureams, by Mrs. Hamilton King, 
author of The Disciples, &c.; a Library Edition 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works, in twelve 
volumes; a collection of Rare Poems of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, edited and 
illustrated by Mr. W. J. Linton; the lectures 
recently delivered by the late Mr. Toynbee in 
reply to Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty ; the 
long-promised Giossary of Terms and Phrases, 
edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith; Lord 
Ronald Gower’s Reminiscences, in two yolumes ; 


Sir John Pope Hennessy’s monograph on 
**Ralegh in Ireland; ” and a volume of Bio- 
graphical Sketches, by Mr. C. Kegan Paul. 


THE New York Nation has a story which 
possibly contains some grain of truth, though 
manifestly perverted. In recording the death 
of the last surviving son of the poet Words- 
worth, it states that he had in his possession a 
cabinet full of letters, some written by his 
father, but the majority by his father’s friends— 
Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, Lamb, &c. 
It is asserted that 
‘“‘The evidence of these letters goes to prove in- 
contestably that a great portion, perhaps the 
greater portion, of Wordsworth’s reputation as a 
poet should be in justice transferred to his sister 
Mary [?]. She it was who, in the majority of 
instances, supplied the sentiment, and in many 
cases the diction also, of his poems.”’ 


Mr. SATCHELL has examined a MS. in the 
Denison Collection, which has hitherto been 
considered a transcript, with ‘“‘ very few and 
unimportant” differences, of the “ Treatyse of 
fysshyng,” printed in the 1496 edition of the 
Boke of St. Albans. He finds that it contains an 
independent text, of considerably earlier date, 
though derived from the same original as the 
printed copy. Besides varying the phrase 
throughout, it varies the sense in many places, 
and has several passages not to be found in the 
1496 version. Unfortunately, it is imperfect, 
breaking off at the front and lacking some 
earlier leaves. It was formerly in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Herbert, and afterwards of Mr. 
Haslewood, who mentions it in his edition of 
the Boke of St. Albans. The two versions will 
be printed by Mr. Satchell, with a bibliography, 
and so arranged as to facilitate a comparison 
between them. 


WE are glad to hear that the new Pipe Roll 
Society bids fair to prove a great success. The 
committee already includes the following 
names:—Mr. William Hardy (Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records), Viscount Hereford, Sir 
George Duckett, Bart., Mr. H. L. Milman 
(Director of the Society of Antiquaries), Canon 
Scott-Robertson, Mr. Stephen Tucker (Somerset 
Herald), Dr. Sykes, Mr. H. R. Hughes (Lord- 
Lieutenant of Flint), Mr. Walter Rye, Mr. 
G. E. Cokayne (Norroy King at Arms), Dr. 
Marshall, Mr. Arthur Sparrow, Mr. J. Brooking 
Rowe, and Mr. J. H. Round; many others 
have also expressed their intention of joining 
the society. Mr. Walford D. Selby, of the 
Public Record Office, will act as hon. trea- 
surer; and it is hoped that the society will 
be in a position to commence the transcribing 
of the Henry II. Pipe Rolls in the course of a 
few weeks. A prospectus will be issued imme- 
diately. 

TuE Religious Tract Society will publish on 
May 1 a volume by the Rev. James Gilmore, 
of the London Mission, Peking, entitled Among 
the Mongols. Mr. Gilmour has spent a large 
part of the last twelve years among the Mongol 
tribes of Central Asia ; and his account of the 
mode of life, habits, manners, and customs of 
these people is the result of personal observa- 
tion gained by living in friendly intercourse 
with them. He gives a powerful picture of the 
influence of Buddhism upon Mongol daily life. 
The volume will contain a map and many 
illustrations. 


Tue Rey. Hilderic Friend has completed a 
new story of Chinese life, which will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title of The Willow 
Pattern. It will be fully illustrated. As the 
plot is laid in Canton, where the author resided 
for some years, the volume will contain a large 
amount of information respecting the domestic 
life, customs, and superstitions of the Celestials. 


WE are glad to observe that the memoir of 





Annie Keary, after a sale of three thousand 





copies, is now issued in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
four-and-sixpenny series. 


Mr. Austin Dosson’s Fielding, in the 
‘* English Men of Letters” series, is announced 
for April 17. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Son will pub- 
lish shortly, as a volume in their ‘‘ Bohn 
Library,” Poetry from America: being a Selection 
from a Century of American Poets (1776-1876), 
edited by Mr. W. J. Linton. In an Introduc- 
tion Mr. Linton gives a general review of the 
wag poets, and also specimens of Negro 

ialect. 


Mr. BARLOW has a new volume of poems 
ready for publication, entitled An Actor's 
Reminiscences, and other Poems. It will be issued 
in a few days by Messrs. Remington. 


Messrs. KEGAN PauL, TRENCH AND Co. 
will publish immediately The Egyptian War of 
1882, by Lieut.-Col. Hermann Vogt, of the 
German army. 


Mr. WEsTWoopD has written an Introduction 
to the Secrets of Angling, by John Dennys, 
which will accompany a reprint of that poem, 
The same gentleman, having associated Mr, 
Satchell with him in the work, will shortly 
issue a new edition of his Chronicle of the Com- 
pleat Angler, which has long since passed into 
the category of scarce books. Mr. W. Satchell, 
of Tavistock Street, will be the publisher. 


A NEW and cheaper edition is about to be 
issued, by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., of Mr. F. G. Heath’s little volume 
Where to Find Ferns, with a list of fern locali- 
ties round London. 


A cHEAP edition of Dr. Geikie’s Life of 
Christ is announced by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, to appear shortly. 


THE Rey. O. W. Tancock, the head-master of 
King Edward VI.’s Grammar School, Norwich, 
has just printed a lecture (delivered in the 
School Lecture Society’s course for 1881) on 
John Wiclif, the Oxford Reformer. It is an 
interesting summary of the career of an in- 
defatigable scholar and an earnest reformer, to 
whose memory, said Dr. Shirley, ‘‘ his country 
has been singularly and painfully ungrateful.” 
Some passages omitted from the lecture have 
been inserted in the pamphlet, but even in this 
fuller form it only amounts to fifty-two pages. 
It can be obtained from Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran for a shilling. 


THE special Board for mediaeval and modern 
languages at Cambridge recommend that a 
tripos should be established in modern languages 
and literature ; that a knowledge of French and 
German should be required of all candidates ; 
and that a complete examination in these 
languages should include questions on grammar, 
historical grammar, and philology, and on the 
history of literature as well as a viva voce ex- 
amination in the spoken languages. 


Some of our readers will be interested to 
hear that ‘‘ The Acharnians” of Aristophanes is 
going to be acted at the Blackheath Proprietary 
School in the original Greek, with appropriate 
dresses and scenery. The days fixed for the 
performance are May 18 and 19. 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on March 31, reports in connexion 
with ‘‘ Lear” were presented from the follow- 
ing departments:—Sources and History, by 
Mr. John Williams; Plants and Animals, by 
Dr. J. E. Shaw; and Rare Words and Phrases, 
by Mr. Francis F. Fox. Miss Florence O’Brien 
read a paper on “Edmund,” and Mr. Jobn 
Taylor one on “‘ Lear.” A note by Mr. O. H. 
Herford on ‘‘ Some of the Literary Variants of 
the Lear-story ” was also read. 
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SCOTOH JOTTINGS. 

WE have reason to believe it is not correct that 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith intends to make his 

rmanent residence at Cambridge, where he 
was recently appointed to the chair of Arabic 
left vacant by the death of Prof. E. Palmer. 
He will continue to live at Edinburgh and work 
as joint editor (with Prof. Spencer Baynes) of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


MEANWHILE, the good work Prof. Robertson 
Smith has done by his fearless introduction into 
Scotland of the methods and results of German 
criticism continues to bear fruit. The Rev. J. 
Howard Crawford, in closing the course of 
lectures on Biblical criticism he has been 
delivering in Edinburgh University on behalf 
of Prof. Charteris, boldly exhorted his hearers 
to make a thorough study of Continental 
theology—F rench, Swiss, and German [why not 
also Dutch ?]. Like a genuine Scotsman, he did 
not refrain from expressing his contempt of 
what English scholars are doing. But he was 
good enough to make one exception. ‘‘As a 
starting-point, nothing could be more useful 
than Mr. Jowett’s contribution to Hssays and 
Reviews.” 


THE Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh has 
resolved to confer honorary degrees upon the 
following (among others):—That of D.D. upon 
the Rev. Edwin Hatch; that of LL.D. upon 
Mr. Richard Garnett, Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, and Prof. W. C. Williamson, of Owens 
College. 


An autograph book has now, we learn, been 
laced in the house in Haddington where Jane 
Welsh lived previous to her marriage with 
Thomas Carlyle. The book, a handsome quarto 
volume, bears the imprint of Messrs. Wilson 
and M‘Oormick, of Glasgow, and has for 
motto, on the page facing the title, seven lines 
from “‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” IV. i., begin- 
mpg 
“The idea of her life shall sweetly creep,”’ 


while on another page appears the inscrip- 
tion :— 


“In Memoriam. 
Visitors’ Book, 
The Gift of Two Gentlemen 
who visited, in the Autumn of 1882, the House in 
Haddington 
where 
JANE BaILuie WELSH 
lived prior to her Marriage with 
Tuomas CaRLyLe.’’ 
The dates of birth and death of Mrs. Carlyle 
are also given, and the motto from Homer :— 
“For an enduring heart have the destinies ap- 
pointed to the children of men.’’ 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Mrssks. APPLETON have in the press a com- 
plete edition of the poetical works of William 
en Byrant, in two volumes, uniform with 
the Life by Mr. Parke Godwin which the came 
publishers have just issued. It will contain all 
the latest corrections of the poet, with about 
one hundred new poems (many of which are 
hymns), and bibliographical notes by Mr. 
Godwin. 
Messrs. Durron, of New York, announce 
an ** expurgated ” edition of the Life of Bishop 
berforce, in one volume, by which is ap- 
parently meant a selection of the more scandal- 
ous passages only. 
A simitar book, of still more distinctively 
en complexion, has just been issued by 
essrs, G. P, Putnam’s Sons. This is a Bible, 
a for family use, and illustrated with 
pees from the sacred books of other peoples. 
h © editor, whose name is withheld, states that 
an made it his “main object to expurgate 
improper, irrelevant, theologically or ethic- 


ally unnecessary and inadequately confirmed 
passages of Scripture.” 

Tue Rey. Samuel Longfellow (the brother, 
we believe, of the poet) has prepared a volume 
of lectures, essays, and sermons of the late 
Samuel Johnson, author of Oriental Religions, 
with a memoir and a portrait. 


Messrs. HovGuHtTon, MIFFLIN AND Oo. will 
issue immediately a revised edition of Dr. 
Holmes’ The Guardian Angel, which originally 
appeared in 1868. 


THE two new volumes in the Riverside edition 
of Hawthorne’s works contain (iv.) The Scarlet 
Letter and The Blithedale Romance; and (v.) 
The Marble Faun. The Introductions to each 
volume, by Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, are fuil of interesting details about 
Hawthorne’s processes of work. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to the issue of this edition 
in be country by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 


It may be recollected that Dr. Priestley, when 
he emigrated to America, settled at Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania. A grandson, bearing the 
same Christian name of Joseph, died on March 
10 at the same town, where he had been in 
practice as a physician. 

IN reply to a request for the number of books 
= every year, Mr. A. R. Spofford, the 

ibrarian of Congress, writes as tollows (we 
quote from the Critic) :— 


**Not even an approximate answer is possible. 
The reason is that no possible standard exists by 
which those publications which are books, and 
those which are not books, can be discriminated. 
Of the 6,000 to 8,000 annual copyright entries of 
what are called books, many hundreds are such 
things as directories, hotel registers, trade lists, 
dime novels, and song-books, elementary school- 
books, and Sunday-school literature of all de- 
scriptions. Many hundreds more are simply 
reprints or new editions of old works.’’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE CASTLE OF WISDOM. 
On a sheer rock, broad-based, a castle hung 
Untenanted of all men, as I thought ; 
And o’er its gleaming gateway, golden wrought, 
** Castle of Wisdom ’’ writ in every tongue ; 
And from the world a ceaseless murmur swung 
From pale-eyed myriads, who, whene’er they 
sought 
The castle, climbing with lame hands untaught, 
For ever backwards in the dust were flung. 


I, too, clomb up amid the dust and stir 

On with those toiling myriads of men ; 
And, after life-long toil, worn wearier 

Than death, I reached the very doors, and then, 
While o’er the riotous heaven mad thunder broke, 
The castle crashed to earth and I awoke. 


C. G. FaGan. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Rev. Derwent Coleridge died at Eldon 
Lodge, Torquay, on March 28, Though he 
himself contributed but little to literature, 
its associations surrounded him during a long 
life. He was born at Greta Hall, Keswick, on 
September 14, 1800, in the region with which 
his father’s school of poetry was long associated 
in public opinion, and his Christian name served 
to remind him throughout life of the scenes 
amid which his early years were passed. Very 
soon after his ordination he was appointed to 
the head-mastership of Helston Grammar 
School, and in that remote district some of the 
happiest years of his life were passed. Cowley 
Powles and Kingsley were among his pupils; 
and many glimpses of the school-life of Helston 
can be found in the memoirs of Charles 
Kingsley, or in the journals of Miss Caroline 
Fox, who more than once renders a warm 


tribute of praise to Derwent Coleridge’s play of 
fancy in conversation. In 1841 he obtained a 
more prominent sphere as Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea, and laboured there with great 
energy and tact for many years. Whether as a 
teacher of youth, or as a parish priest at 
Hanwell, his zeal was beyond all praise. He 
retired from active life a year or twoago. His 
only daughter has published several novels cf 
more than ordinary interest. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE half-crown magazines—we should be 
glad if some better name for the class were 
suggested—are stron ger than usual this month, 
with perhaps an exception of the Contemporary, 
which is dull. Without literary Chauyinism, 
it is too much to have four foreigners. After 
the excitement of its first number, the 
National seems to be falling into the familiar 
lines. Mr. A. J. Balfour’s sketch of Berkeley, 
now concluded, is very readable ; and we prefer 
Lord Lytton’s prose study of Montaigne here 
printed to his poetical fable in the Nineteenth 
Century. But we would specially call attention 
to an article somewhat inadequately ontitled 
‘* Homes of the Criminal Classes.” Unless the 
writer is practising on our credulity—and we 
feel sure that he is not—he describes an experi- 
ment far more original than that of the 
‘‘amateur casual,” with far more simple force 
than any professional correspondent can lay 
claim to. Hvyeryone who wauts to know how 
thieves really live should read this. So, again, 
with the Nineteenth Century, it is much to be 
wished that the familiar great names thould 
not divert attention from a short (and net well- 
written) paper by the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett 
on “Christian Socialism,” which presents life 
in the EKast-End under another and not less 
truthful guise. The Fortnightly bas a gossipy 
paper by Mr. ©. Kegan Paul on the ‘‘ Produc- 
tion and Life of Books,” which has pleased us 
the more for being a contrast to its sur- 
roundings. 


Tue first paper in the April number of the 
Antiquary is on “The Coinage of Christian 
Europe.” Mr. Keary has had to compress a 
great amount of matter into a very emall pace, 
and has done his work extremely well. We 
have several good books on the coinaye of the 
British Isles; but nothing, or almost nothing, 
exists in the English language on the coins of 
mediaeval Europe. Mr. Keary's paper will, we 
hope, direct many persons to an inexhaustible 
study of much interest. Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme reviews the recently published records 
of the borough of Nottingham, That town has 
set au example which, we trust, will be widely 
followed, of printing its most important early 
archives in the original Latin, with a transla- 
tion remarkable for its accuracy. The Rev. 
J. Brownbill gives a sketch of the history of the 
Bixley rood of grace, which is said to have 
been an imposture of a clever mechanical kind. 
The paper is not finished, but we think we may 
assume that no deceit was, in Mr. Brownbill’s 
opinion, intended. We do not profess to have 
made a careful study of the matter, but our 
opinion is the same. The unsigned paper on 
marriage ceremonies will well repay perusal. 








THE UPPER CONGO VERSUS EUROPE. 

Trieste : March, 1883. 
I VENTURE to ask you space for a few lines 
upon a geographico-political subject which is 
still attracting considerable attention—La 
Question du Zuire; regretting that the death 
(March 1) of my oid opponent, Mr. William D. 
Cooley, prevented the matter being taken in 
hand by so capable a writer. Few men could 
haye done it so well ; none better, 
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Stamboul has been compared with a fair 
damsel surrounded by jealous admirers, all 
anxious for possession; none willing to see his 
neighbour the lucky possessor. On the same lines 
Inner Africa is a sturdy, useful, hard-working 
Negress, not withoutcharms: nigra sed formosa— 
claimed at present by three rival purchasers, 
not including the chattel’s lawful owner. These 
are Portugal; the International African Associa- 
tion, represented by Mr. H. M. Stanley ; and, 
lastly, France, whose mandataire is M. de 
Brazzi. Each has spoken in his turn, and we 
have only to weigh what we hear from each 
speaker. 

Portugal has lately formulated her claims 
through the Société de Géographie de Lisbonne, 
in the shape of Droits du Portugal (Lis- 
bonne: Lallemant Fréres; 1883),* a sub- 
stantial brochure of eighty pages, wherein I 
recognise the hand of its able and energetic 
secretary, M. Luciano Cordeiro. Its only 
defect is the capital fault of proving too much. 
The argumentation would make Portugal 
mistress, not only of West Africa from Cabo 
Branco (N. lat. 20°46’ 27”) to The Cape, but 
also of the whole seaboard from Marocco and 
Jupan. The writer begins by laying down 
three conditions for a nation’s rightson alien 
soil—Discovery, Possession, and Recognition 
explicit or implicit. As regards Discovery, I 
would observe that the French have fair 
claims to priority Letween the parallel of the 
Canaries and the Guinea Gulf (included) ; and 
it is perfectly unfair to state (p. 15) that, before 
Portugal passed the Equator, Southern Africa 
**ge@ voile de fantaisies, des merveilleux et des 
hypothéses les plus absurdes, enfantées par une 
complete ignorance.” Late years have proved 
that the excellent geography of Ptolemy about 
the Lake Region and the Nile Watershed was 
only vitiated by Duarte Lopes and other 
theorists who followed him. As regards Posses- 
sion, either initiated ex animo dominii or 
prolonged, it is sufficient to state that, on 
the est African Coast, Portugal of late 
years has confined herself to settlements 
in the Bissagos and Bulama (confirmed 
to her in 1870); in Loango and on the 
Congo Coast (Loanda and Benguela), which 
must not be made to embrace (p. 10) the 
Makoko and the Unyamwezi countries. The 
other possessions are, or were, represented by 
Padrams (memorial columns), by a few fortified 
factories, and by not a few churches now in 
utter ruin. In many parts—for instance, the 
Gold Coast—which gave Dom Manoel his title 
** Lord of Guiné ” (1485), the Portuguese were 
formally dispossessed, either by massacre or by 
Dutch victories during the disastrous sixty 

ears’ rule of Spain. Thus they lost Axim, 
Ohamah (Sam Sebastiam), St. George da Nuria 
(Elmina), Cape Coast Castle (Caba Corsv), and 
Accra, where the native women still place on 
the new-born babe’s forehead a pinch of dust 
from the place where Portuguese throats were 
cut, And if Conquest have its rights, we must 
allow the same to Re-conquest. Not a few old 
Africans have been startled to see the territorial 
claims of Portugal upon the mouth of the 
River Congo recognised, or reported to be 
recognised, by Great Britain ‘‘in exchange of 
certain waivers of Portugal in the neighbour- 
hood of Whydah.” Portugal has no more power 
than the Argentine Republic over the chiet port 
of my ancient host, King Gelelé of Dahome, 
nor has she had for the last score of years. 
The third claim—Recognition by other Powers 
—is in this case even more shadowy than its 
redecessors. The English never hesitated to 

uy from the native “Regulus” the ‘cap- 
taincy of Serra Leda” (Sierra Leone); and, in 
December 1875, Commodore Hewett was not 





* An English translation, with an Introduction 
and maps, has just been published in England by 
Mr. Stanford. 





deterred from shelling the Mussulungu pirate- 
villages within the Congo mouth. The 
Americans as unceremoniously occupied Cape 
Mesurado (Liberia), and the French set up 
their large establishments in Senegal and 
Gaboon. 

The author of Droits du Portuga! finally 
asserts his country’s claims to the West 
African coast between S. lat. 5° 12’ and S. 
lat. 18°. This section includes Ambriz and 
Ambrizette, to which England secured a manner 
of independence even in 1860, and it notably 
embraces the mighty Congo outlet. I cannot 
see that this ‘‘ involves important points con- 
nected with religious liberty, freedom of com- 
merce, and the prevention of the slave trade.” 
The latter, in the shape of the “‘ middle passage,” 
is dead for ever; and Portuguese colonies— 
Madeira, for instance—allow sufficient latitude 
to freedom of worship. As the ‘‘ Salvation 
Army” shows, the latter wants the rein. The 
only capital question is that of trade, which is 
largely on the increase; the claims of other 
nations to liberty of access must be carefully 
guarded by treaty engagements. But I would 
join issue with the writer when he says of the 
Congo (p. 72)— 

“Tl est clair que tout son cours inférieur est 
compris dans notre province, et que celle-ci, 
s’étendant vers l’Est jusqu’d la région de Iacca et 
de Lunda, embrasse de droit une partie du cours 
supérieur du méme fleuve.’’ 

Lunda! why this is to claim nearly the whole 
inner-African basin. Portugal never owned a 
foot of ground on the Congo above the rapids 
known as the Yellala. And I deny that the 
limits of the Angola province “sont indéter- 
minés du cété du désert.” What desert? There 
is no desert ; on the contrary, the land is well 
populated, and black skins have rights as well 
as white skins. We are in the nineteenth 
century, not in the sixteenth. 

The next claimant, in point of seniority, is 
the society represented by Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
a name too widely known to require a word 
from me. He and his ‘‘ audacieuse tentative ” 
(p. 49) have not won favour from Portugal ; the 
principal cause being that ‘‘he and his body 
of capitalists and philanthropes” have alto- 
gether ignored Portuguese claims. But surely 
Mr. Stanley is ‘in his right.” He has peace- 
fully occupied, by permission and by purchase, 
a tract of African soil which belongs to no 
European nation—we can no longer hold valid 
the treaties concluded in 1622-24 between 
the colony of Angola and the Anzikos or Ma- 
kokos. He has materially strengthened his 
cause by his treatment of the Baptist Mission 
at Leopoldville, Stanley Pool, represented by 
that energetic young traveller the Rey. Mr. 
Comber. fie is determined not to be ‘‘ jockeyed ” 
by any intruder—a determination which claims 
our sympathies; and his last hurried and un- 
expected return to his station shows that he is 
not to be caught asleep. 

Number three is M. de Brazzi, or, to give 
him his full style and title, Count Pietro 
Savorgnan de Brazz\, of an ancient house, 

ually well known in Rome and in the Friulano. 
Not being a “‘ persona grata” to Portugal, he 
is included (p. 35) among the explorers who 
make “ des traités fantastiques et ridicules avec 
tel regulo noir souvent dépouryu lui-méme 
d’autorité.” He is the type of the mediaeval 
Italian explorer when Italy took the lead over 
the world; and to energy and tenacity of pur- 
pose he adds peculiar talents: he is a good 
writer and an excellent speaker, but unhappily 
he is in the service of a foreign country—a false 

osition often demanding too much. His 
abours, little known in England beyond No. 1 
Savile Row, demand a longer notice than 


Mr. Stanley’s. 
M. de Brazza’ followed 


Some seven years a, A 
up the exploration of the Ogowé River (Gaboon 





colony), where the unfortunate Marquis de 
Compiégne had not succeeded. At the end of 
1879, when Mr. Stanley, after crossing Africa 
(1875-78), was at work upon the Lower Congo, 
the young naval officer proceeded to turn his 
flank. He was encouraged by the Ministére de 
la Marine and the Société de Géographie to 
the extent of 100,000 frs. Accompanied by 
two French fellow-travellers, of whom one died, 
he ascended the Ogowé; and in June 1880 he 
bought a village and founded, near the sources 
of the Alima River (S. lat. 2°), an affluent of the 
Congo, the first station of the Comité francais 
de l’Association africaine, which subsequently 
obtained the “‘beau nom de Franceville.” As 
the Bapuru or Ubangi, a tribe of Canoemen and 
Middlemen, had arrested his advance north- 
wards ona former journey, he turned to the 
south-east ; rafted down the Lefini (Lanson) 
River, and reached the right bank of the lake- 
like Congo, in S. lat. 3°. The position was some 
sixty miles above Ukuna (Stanley Pool), which, 
by-the-by, M. de Brazza transfers 150 kilo- 
métres to the east. En route he spent twenty- 
five days with the “redoubtable Makoko,” a 
title mentioned by Ci da Mosto and Dappu. 
His reception was cordial, and a succession of 
‘*palavers” ended in a treaty, a concession of 
territory, and a protectorate published by plant- 
ing the tricolor. The power of the Makoko 
enabled him to ‘‘ bury war ” with the Bapuru, 
and the way in which the ‘‘ war” had been 
begun by the first explorer reads unpleasantly. 
In five days he floated down the majestic river 
to Ukuna (Stanley Pool); and at the Ntamo 
Rapids, the key of the Inner Congo, he founded 
the second station, called by his committee 
Brazzaville. The meeting of the rival explorers 
took place at Ndambi Mbongo, above the Yellala 
Rapids. I need hardly describe it; Mr. Stanley’s 
graphic reminiscences must be fresh in every 
a vo memory. M. de Brazzi returned to 
Libreville 7 Gaboon Freetown) on December 
18, 1880. He made a second journey in 1881-82. 
Despite a free fight at the Kimbenje village, the 
explorer succeeded in tracing the course of the 
Niari River, which he had before failed to do; 
and he found a fine water-line, clear of falls and 
rapids, which enabled him to turn the dangerous 
cataracts of the Congo. He reached Landana 
on the coast April 17, 1882. 

The results of the Ogowé mission caused con- 
siderable excitement in Paris. Not to mention 
its scientific and philanthropic sides, the report 
showed a rich and populous country—the high- 
way to the heart of Africa—where palm-oil and 
caoutchouc, ebony and ground-nuts, abound ; 
where ivory is common as bone, and where copper 
and lead-stones are picked up on the surface. 
The more we read of this wealth the more un- 
willing we are to see it locked up by a monopoly 
like that of the Senegal and the Gaboon. 

Had M. de Brazzi been an Englishman, he 
would have enjoyed a field-night at the Royal 
Geographical Society’s; he would have been a 
nine-days’ wonder to the badaud; and, if he 
played his cards well, he might have been sent 
out by somebody on a second mission. But 
they do things differently in France. A con- 
siderable sum of money was voted for another 
Government expedition on a large scale. The 
enseigne de vaisseau received army rank and was 
supplied by the War Office with a company of 
Algerian tirailleurs to garrison his stations. 
Besides a small vessel which can be taken to 
pieces, he carries a quantity of military stores, 
such as 20,000 umforms (I presume to be 
fitted), 100,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder, 
10,000,000 copper caps for 8,000 muskets, and 
200 tents. As every newspaper-reader observed, 
the list of stores reads more like a preparation 
for a small campaign than for occupying a peace- 
fully ceded territory. : ; 

M. de Brazza, accompanied by his brother, 
Count Giacomo, and by a sufficient staff, was 
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advertised to leave Bordeaux in the s.s. 
Précurseur on March 7. He left a little later, 
and he had the satisfaction of hearing that 
everything looked well at his destination. The 
Baptist missionaries had wisely refused to 
enter into ** La Question du Zaire ;” the Inter- 
nationals had been ordered to keep the peace ; 
and the Makoko, possibly in memory of a 
certain ‘“shyuting,” has been true to his 
“Treaty,” and has kept the Internationals at 
arm’s length. 

Remains to consider the owners of the land, 
who assuredly have a right not to be ignored. 
When Christian Europe looked upon Africa as 
res nullius and issued Bulls to that effect 
(A.D. 1455, 1481, 1497, 1515, and 1577), she 
emitted a dishonest doctrine and committed, 
ex cathedra, a solemn injustice. The black 
Muene (chief) had the same rights as the white 
Dake. Itis an anachronism when the Droits 
du Portugal would revive, in these days, such 
crusading and “civilising ’’ views. The settled 
Africans of the interior are not savages. They 
have a culture of their own, a polity anda 
religion which, if not so advanced as ours, have 
the merit of thoroughly suiting their needs. 
For time immemorial trade has , Be the busi- 
ness of African life when not engaged in war- 
fare. Ancient custom serves them for written 
codes. And here it is well to note one of the 
ideas most firmly fixed in the African brain— 
the non-alienability of the soil. Africans freely 
allow the stranger to settle among them, to 
work land, and to build as he pleases. But 
they hold the grant to be a personal concession ; 
and, when the grantee dies, his successor is 
expected to pay succession duties—in other 
words, to re-purchase. The Makoko doubtless 
sold his village with this sous-entendu. 

No man who believes in the progress of 
humanity will object to European civilisation 
of Africa ; but they who know the country and 
climate will not be over-sanguine. As long as 
Messieurs Stanley and de Brazzi can ‘hold 
on,” so long, and no longer, will their under- 
takings live and thrive. The French constitu- 
tion is not adapted for Central Intertropical 
Africa: the Belgian even less. The only race in 
Europe sound enough to resist the media of the 
inner regions is the German : next to him comes 
the Scotchman. These new settlements, as at 
present constituted, I look upon as essentially 
ephemeral; the ‘‘ ancient Geniteux” (see Mr. 
Gerald Massey) will make short meals of them. 

On the other hand, the Portuguese, as they 
have proved for centuries, can live and thrive 
on the African seaboard, while the Mestico, or 
mixed blood, can make himself at home in the 
interior. The sooner Portugal occupies, with a 
small garrison and a gunboat, the mouth and 
the lower course of the Congo the better, not 
only for us, but for Europe generally. Central 
Africa will prove a mine of unexploited wealth ; 
this we see in the accounts of every traveller 
who has made the great transit. All she wants 
13 a free outflow, unimpeded by middlemen, 
black or white. Let Portugal give the world 
trustworthy guarantees for ‘‘ Fair Trade” (as 
opposed to ‘*Free Trade”), and we should 
Tejoice to see her extend far and wide into the 
Dark Continent. RicHArD F. Burton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PARENTAGE OF GUNDRED DE WARENNE, 
Hammersmith: April 2, 1883. 

I see that Mr. Martin Rule disclaims the 
suggestion that he became acquainted through 
my controversy with Mr. Freeman in 1878-79 
with the evidence which disproves the received 
accounts of Gundred de Warenne’s parentage. 
But, considering how many have written on 
this much-vexed question, and that St. Anselm’s 
testimony is decisive that Gundred was not the 
daughter either of William the Conqueror or 
of Queen Matilda, it was (to say the least) ex- 
cusable to suppose that it would have been 
— before my paper was published in 

ecember 1878, if it had not hitherto entirely 
escaped notice. Mr. Rule’s statement that his 
‘argument was written in 1874 as it now 
stands” is, of course, conclusive. But he must 
admit that it was impossible for Mr. Freeman 
to know what stores of knowledge he had 
reserved in petto; and it is to be hoped that the 
next time he discovers the key to an interesting 
historical puzzle he will not keep it a secret 
for years after someone else has laid claim to 
the discovery. 

I must be forgiven for adding that Mr. Rule’s 
acumen in this instance is the more surprising 
because in every other which involves geneal- 
ogical research he is singularly unfortunate. 
For example, we read in his account of the 
conspiracy of 1094 in favour of Stephen of 
Aumale (vol. ii., p. 99, note): “The Count of 
Champagne, the Pretender’s father—I need 
pecans: say that this prince married the 
Conqueror’s uterine sister Adelaide.” Now 
Odo (who, by-the-way, never was Count 
of Champagne, but was simply a cadet of the 
reigning family) married Adeliz, daughter of 
Duke Robert of Normandy and sister of the 
whole blood to William the Conqueror. The 
son of William's uterine sister could have had 





no possible pretensions to the Duchy of Nor- 











mandy and the throne of England; and the 
history of Adeliz was told at length by Staple- 
ton above forty years ago in the Archaeologia 
(vol. xxvi.), with proofs from the Cartulary of 
Aumale. 

Again, Mr. Rule’s notions of Gundred’s 
genealogy are still more confusing, for, in the 
note at the end of his first volume, to which he 
confidently refers in his letter, he begins by 
conceding that Gundred was the sister of 
Gherbod, who was, beyond dispute, a Fleming 
and the hereditary advocate of the Abbey of 
St. Bertin, while he ends his note with the 
following postscript :— 


‘**Should the reader really care to enquire, Who, 
then, was Gundrade? I would refer him to this 
passage in the ‘Registrum de Bermundescei’ : 
A.D. 1098. ‘Hoe anno Ricardus Guet frater 
Comitissae Warenne dedit mancrium de Cowyk 
monachis de Bermondeseie.’ When the Domes- 
day survey for Essex was made Cowyk was held of 
William de Warenne by Ricardus, who was, I 
presume, Richard Guet (Wet or Wette?), his 
brother-in-law.’’ 


Mr. Rule evidently supposes that Gundred 
was the sister of Richard Guet as well as of 
Gherbod, without knowing that Richard Guet, 
rectius Goet, was not a Fleming, but a cadet of 
a well-known family in Perche, who were 
sovereign-counts of Perche-Gouet. The fact is, 
that the Countess Warenne of the Bermondsey 
Register could not be Gundred, who never was 
a Countess, as she died in May 1085, some years 
before her husband was made an Earl. The 
entry refers to a second wife of William de 
Warenne, who seems to have been a daughter 
of William de Gouet, of Mont-Mirail. Nothing 
else is known about her ; but it is certain that 
Gundred died before her husband, and that, 
when William died in June 1089, he left a 
widow, who sent an alms of 100 shillings to the 
monks of Ely to pray for the soul of the de- 
ceased, and to make amends for his spoliations of 
that religious house (Liber Eliensis, lib. ii. c. 119.) 

I am not sorry to have this opportunity of 
showing that the latest writer on the parentage 
of Gundred has by no means exhausted the 
subject; but I should scarcely have interposed 
in the discussion between Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Rule if my name had not been mentioned 
by both of them, for I would not have it sup- 
posed that I have any sympathy with the old 
saying, “ Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 

EpMonD CHESTER WATERS. 








THE ARK. 
Westbury-on-Trym: April 2, 1883. 

Having read with particular interest Mr. 
E. T. Rogers’s letter on ‘‘ The ’Atfah, the Mah- 
mil, and the Ark of the Covenant,” I venture 
to carry his argument back a long way into the 
past, and to connect it with an ark to which 
the Ark of the Covenant, and consequently the 
’Atfah and the Mahmil, owe their common 
origin—namely, the Bari, or sacred boat-shrine, 
of the ancient Egyptians. This Buri, as repre- 
sented upon the sanctuary walls at Karnak, 
Goorneh, Abydos, the Ramesseum, and other 
temples, answers with singular fidelity to Mr. 
Rogers’s description of the ’Atfah and Mahmil, 
and still more closely corresponds to the Ark 
of the Covenant, which, with other sacerdotal ” 
furniture, vestments, ceremonial and the like, 
was adopted from Egyptian models by the 
Hebrew law-giver. It consisted of a light 
wooden shrine, gaily painted, and partly 
covered by a veil suspended on a frame- 
work of poles. This shrine occupied the 
centre of a portable boat, decorated at 
prow and stern with a carved figure-head 
of a god. We learn from various inscriptions, 
chiefly at Abydos and Edfoo, that these boats 
were made of cedar and other rare woods, and 





were richly adorned with gold and precious 
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stones. Like the Ark of the Covenant, the ark 
of the Egyptians was borne on men’s shoulders 
by means of poles passed through metal rings 
fixed to each side of the bark; while, making 
the resemblance still more striking, there is 
generally seen at each end of the shrine a 
crouching figure of Ma, the goddess of truth 
and justice, winged like [sis or Nephthys, and 
overshadowing with outspread plumes the sacred 
emblem concealed behind the veil. Precisely 
thus are the cherubim of the Ark of the Covenant 
described as having ‘‘ spread out their wings on 
high,” and being seated ‘‘ with their faces one 
to another” (Exod, xxxvii. 9). 

The likeness of the Ark of the Covenant to 
the Egyptian Bari is familiar enough to students 
of Egyptian religion and art, though it is 
probably but little known to general readers. 
‘The whole subject has, however, been examined 
in a very candid spirit by M. labbé Vigoureux 
(La Bible et les Dé ouvert-s modernes, third 
edition, vol. ii., pp. 497 et seq. ), who fully admits 
the Egyptian derivation of this and other Mosaic 
rites and institutions. The Egyptian boat- 
shrine, it is to be remembered, invariably con- 
tained the emblem of a god—as a sistrum for 
Hathor, a scarabaeus for Kneph, a hawk for 
Horus, and so forth; whereas the Ark of the 
Covenant contained only the Tables of the Law. 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole has appositely remarked that 
the essential difference between the Bari and the 
Ark is to be found in the fact that the latter 
enshrined no symbolic emblem ; and that prob- 
ably ‘‘an ark asa central object unconnected 
with any image would be a perpetual protest 
against the ideas which were associated with 
Egyptian arks” (Contemporary Review, March 
1879). 

Perhaps the most beautiful and perfect extant 
representation of the Egyptian ark (if still un- 
spoiled by tourists) is to be found upon the 
south wall of the small painted speos a hundred 
yards or so to the southward of the Great 
Temple of Aboo Simbel, at the discovery and 
excavation of which by Mr. Andrew McVallum 
I had the pleasure of assistingin 1874. Admir- 
ably copied by Mr. Villiers Stuart, this coloured 
bas-relief is reproduced in chromo-lithography 
on pl. xli. of Nile Gleanings. See also Rosel- 
lini, pl. liv., Mon. del Culto, showing the pro- 
cession of the bark of Kneph from the Temple 
of Luxor ; and various illustrations of similar 
subjects in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 

AMELIA B, EDWarbDs. 





London: April 2, 1883. 

It is difficult to suppose with Mr. Rogers 
that there was any direct connexion between 
the Israelitish Ark and the Muslim ’Atfah and 
Mahmil. But the indirect connexion is obvious 
enough. All these contrivances resemble each 
other, not because they have an identical origin, 
but because they grow out of like social con- 
ditions. The nomad community, shifting accord- 
ing to circumstances from place to place, and 
ever on the move, cannot have a fixed temple 
wherein to worship its gods. It therefore con- 
structs a portable shrine, light enough to be 
conveniently conveyed from one camping- 
ground to another. Such seems to be the 
obvious origin of Ark, ’Atfah, Mahmil, and 
similar repositories found also among wandering 
peoples. Such was, for instance, the Arkha of 
the nomad Scythians, a wooden chest, containing 
‘* le pierre noire ou l’idole que vénérait la tribu, 
porté sur les épaules de la famille sacerdotale 
et escorté du choour des vierges prophétesses ” 
(Moreau de Joune’s Lthnogénie caucasienne, 
p- 29). This Scythian Arkha bears a much 
more striking resemblance than either the ’Atfah 
or, the Mahmil to the Ark of the Covenant. 
But no one will venture to say that one has 
any direct connexion with the other. ‘Tous 
les nomades,” says the writer just quoted, “ sont 
sauyages et tous les sauvyages se ressemblent” 





(p. 31). If ethnologists would keep this simple 
truth more in view, they would spare them- 
selves much trouble in seeking for affinities 
where they will never find anything but parallel- 
ism. Like causes produce everywhere like 
effects. A. H. KEANE, 








THE CHEQUER-TREE. 
London: March 31, 1883. 

The Chequer-tree is a well-known Sussex 
and Kent name for the Service-tree of books 
(Pyrus torminalis), The name occurs in 
Evelyn’s Sylva, and is said by Dr. Prior 
(Popular Names of British Plants) to be an 
antique pronunciation of ‘‘ Choke-pear,” because 
its fruit was ‘‘ so hard and austere as to choke ; 
with an allusion, perhaps, to the death of 
Drusus, a son of the Emperor Claudius, which 
was caused by a fruit of this character.” The 
latest authorities (Messrs. Britten and Holland) 
say that 
‘*the fruit is called ‘ Chequers,’ no doubt in allu- 
sion to its chequered or spotted appearance, and 
from this the tree takes its name. At Edenbridge, 
Kent, it is called ‘ Chequer-wood,’ and the farm- 
labourers use it in preference to other wood to 
make flails for threshing corn.”’ 

It is strange that Hotten’s History of Sign- 
boards makes no reference to your derivation, 
for all its plausibility, since the tree is a not 
unusual one. Henry T. WHARTON. 





Lendon: March 31, 1883. 
In East Sussex and West Kent the fruit of 
Pyrus torminalis (Ehrh.) is gathered in the 
autumn, fastened on to twigs, and sold as 
Chequers; and the tree is known as the Chequer- 
tree. In some parts of the South of England it 
is known as the wild Service-tree. The fruit 
eats something like a medlar, but has more 

flavour. WALTER W. REEVEs. 





Brackley, Northants: March 31, 1883. 
Both the tree and the sign are common 
enough in Sussex and Kent. When I was a 
lad, 1 lived in a village in the Weald, and well 
remember the bright bunches of red berries 
with which the Chequer-trees were laden in 
autumn. My friends were in the habit of 
preserving the fruit, for which purpose I have 
more than once gone out in search of the same. 
..» Under the old name of Sorbus torminalis, 
the flower and fruit may be found figured in 

Gerarde Emac., p. 1471; ¢f. Culpepper. 
HILpDERIC FRIEND. 








THE ‘‘ STUDENT'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA.” 

Edinburgh: April 3, 1883. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have sub- 
mitted to me your article reflecting on the 
Student’s Encyclopaedia, as I am proprietor of it. 
I wish entirely to exonerate them from what- 
ever blame there may be in the matter. I 
admit regretfully that what has been done with 
regard to some of the statistics is not justifiable ; 
but I wish to state that the errors have arisen, 
not from any intention to mislead, but from 
want of care in completing contemplated altera- 
tions in statistics alone, particulars of which 
are not always at hand when wanted. The 
utmost care, however, will be taken that in 

future volumes no such looseness shall occur. 
Tuomas C, Jack. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 9, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, **The Decorative Treatment of Metal in 
Architecture,” II., by Mr. G. H. Birch. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘The Discovery of the 
Courses of the River Amarumayu by Peruvian 
Explorers, and of the River Beni by Dr. Heath,” 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham. 

TUESDAY, April 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Physi- 
ological Discovery,” II., by Prot. McKendrick. 

8p.m. Anthropological : ‘* The Osteology of = 
y 


Ancient Inhabitants of the Orkney Islands,’ 
Dr. J. G, Garson, 





Invigetion in New Oclontes, as fliretented te nese 
ones pam. Colonial institute: “fiariarébéa,” by 
Waianae yo oe .m. Society of Arts: i The 
Portrush Railway and the Transmission of Power 
by Electricity,” by Drs. A. Siemens and E. Hopkin- 


son. 
8 p.m. Microscopical: “The Life Histo: 
the Ringworm Fun; SS be Bs oe an Dr. 
. C. Henderson; ** The c 0 of ley,” 
Mr. . G. Matthews. _ 
_8 p.m. Geological: ‘The Supposed Pre-Cam- 
brian Rocks of St. Davids,” IL., Dr. Archibald 

Geikie; ‘‘The Bagshot Sand,” # Mr. H. W. 

Monckton. . 

TuurspDay, April 12,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Art of 

Pheidias,” II., by Dr. Waldstein. 

7.30 p.m. Cymmrodorion : ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Grail-Legend with Celtic Popular Belief and Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. Alfred Nutt. 

_ 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Formation of 
Diastase from Grain by Moulds,” by Mr. R. W. 


Atkinson. Tel hE M 
8 p.m. elegrap! ngineers: ‘‘ Microphoni 
Contacts,” by Mr. Shelford Bidwell. — 
8 p.m. Mathematical: ** Equations of the Loci 
of the Sections of the Rectangent Lines and of 
Three Tangent Planes to any Quadric, u = 0,” by 
Prof. Wolstenholme; ‘Investigation of the Char- 
acter of the Equilibrium of an Incompressible Heavy 
Fluid of Variable Density,” by Lord Rayleigh; 
“The Motion of a Particle on the Surface of an 
Ellipsoid,” by Mr. W. R. W. Roberts; “‘ The Normal 
Integrals connected with Abel’s Theorem,” by Prof. 
Forsyth ; “Spherical Functions,” I., by the Rev. 
M. M. U. Wilkinson ; ‘“ Calculation of the Equation 
which determines the Anharmonic Ratios of the 
Roots of the Quintic,” by Prot. M. J. M. Hill. 

_ 8.30 p.m. .y “Extracts from Visita- 
pen | Books in the Diocese of Lincoln,” by E. Pea- 
cock, 

Fripay, April 13, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “Some of 
the Textual Difficulties in ‘ All’s Well’ and ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ” by Mr. W. G. Stone. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Influence of Ath- 
letic Games on Greek Art,’”’ by Dr. Waldstein. 

SATURDAY, April 14, 3p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo- 
graphical Evolution,” IT., by Dr. A. Geikie. 

_ $8 p.m. Physical: ‘*Some Uses of a New Pro- 
jection Lantern Science Demonstration in Board 
Schools,” by Mr. W. Lant Carpenter; ‘ Experi- 
ments on the Viscosity of Saponine,’’ by Messrs. 
W. H. Stokes and A. E. Wilson. 








SCIENCE. 


DR, CHALMERS’S STRUCTURE OF CHINESE 
CHARACTERS. 

An Account of the Structure of Chinese 
Characters under Three Hundred Primary 
Forms; after the Shwoh-Wiin, a.p. 100, 
and the Phonetic Shwoh-Win, 1833. By 
John Chalmers. (Triibner.) 


Dr. CuatMeRsS says that, in the views set 
forth in this volume, “he lays no claim to 
originality.”” The disclaimer is in one sense 
true. His book is an analysis of the Chinese 
characters, where “what is wanted is a 
careful collation of facts.” And, moreover, 
that those characters are susceptible of 
analysis has always been taught by native 
scholars and by sinologists. In the Ohdu 
Li, containing the regulations for every 
department of government under the Chau 
dynasty (B.c. 1122-255) and asserted to be 
the work of its great legislator, brother of 
its first king, mention is made of an office to 
the members of which it belonged to teach 
“ the six classes of characters.” Dr. Morrison 
gave the names and a brief description of 
these in the Introduction to his great Diction- 
ary (1815)—the Pictorial, the Indicative, 
the Suggestive (formed by combination and 
association of ideas from characters of the 
former classes), the Phonetical, the Inverted, 
and the Borrowed. Asan exhaustive classifi- 
cation of the characters, the correctness of 
this account cannot be questioned ; it is in- 
wrought in their structure, which exhibits 
their artificial nature as plainly as a machine 
testifies that it was made “ by art and device 
of man,” to fulfil a certain purpose. The 
fourth class, containing a phonetic element 
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(entirely sui generis), comprehends the bulk 
of the characters ; but the first three classes 
have been styled ‘ Origines Scripturae 
Sinicae;” and it was said at the Congress of 
Orientalists at Florence in 1878 that 

“the first requisite in the present state of 
Sinology is achart of them. No foreign student 
has yet attempted to give one ; but, until this 
has been done, we shall not have analysed the 
structure of the Chinese symbols so as to be 
able to take them to pieces and build them up 
again for ourselves.” 

So far, then, as the idea of Dr. Chalmers’s 
book is concerned, it is not original. The 
execution of it is highly so, and full of interest 
and instruction. There is something new, 
however, in his account of what have been 
called ‘* Radicals.” That name is not of 
native origin. It has been given, unfortu- 
nately, by foreigners to what the Chinese 
themselves denominate P#, or ‘ Classifiers,” 
under which, in their defining dictionaries, all 
the other forty thousand ox thereabouts of 
their characters are arranged, and which are 
intended to give the category of meaning to 
which each character belongs. They have 
been called by some “Ideagrams.” Dr. Chal- 
mers illustrates and defines his use of the 
name ‘*‘ Radicals” in the following way :— 
“Take for an illustration the astronomical (or 
pictorial) symbols for sun and moon. They 
are primary forms. But place them in close 
proximity (so as to form a third symbol), and 
the result means ‘bright.’ Then you have 
a compound Chinese character. It is formed, 
as they say, by association of ideas. Its sound 
(ming) is altogether new, and independent of 
the names for ‘sun (zd@h)’ and ‘moon (yiieh),’ 
and both the elements of the compound char- 
acter are in this case what are called ‘radicals ;’ 
that is to say, they contribute to the sense of 
the derivative. This is the scientific meaning 
of the word ‘ radical’ in Chinese philology.” 
Such is the scientific meaning of the word 
in Aryan languages; I am sorry that Dr. 
Chalmers contends for its application in treat- 
ing of the structure of Chinese characters. 
In no sense analogous to that of “ roots” can 
the primary forms of Chinese be so described. 
To all the characters there may be applied 
the well-known words of Mrs. Stowe: “They 
were made; they did not grow.” They are 
the artificial and most interesting products of 
the ingenuity of the old makers, but cannot 
be regarded as instances of natural growth. 
It is true, indeed, as our author says, that 
some of the characters formed by the com- 
bination of primary forms, and called by him 
“phonetic compounds,” are used as “ simple 
radicals,” that is, as classifying ideagrams. 
Such are chien (class 146), the symbol of 
“seeing,” and yen (class 149), the symbol of 
“speaking,” And such compounds used also 
phonetically are styled “subordinate pho- 
netics.” A more suitable name for all 
phonetic forms would have been phonetic 
elements. It is by the combination of them 
with the ideagraphic elements that the bulk 
of the characters are formed. 

_ Apart from these questions of nomenclature, 
it is the object of Zhe Structure of Chinese 
Characters to give a description of “the 
Primary pictures, the compounds formed by 
association of ideas, and the subordinate 
Phonetics (that is, the phonetic elements).” 
And this purpose is most skilfully carried out. 





No previous work of a similar character will 
bear a comparison with it. 

The analysis of the primary pictures, with 
which the Chinese fathers commenced their 
writing, speaks for itself. In interpreting 
the suggestive compounds, Dr. Chalmers is 
very entertaining and acute, so that his 
process becomes a reading of the thoughts 
in the minds of the original makers, 
These characters bring us face to face 
with the ancient men, and we see how they 
wrought—how long ago we cannot say— 
with certain simple concepts to give form 
to others more complex. The author is no 
novice at this reading; he called special 
attention to it in his Origin of the Chinese 
in 1866. Want of space obliges me to con- 
fine my illustration of his processes in this 
department to two brief instances. On the 
character called chi#, generally used ad- 
verbially, and dencting “for a long time,” 
which is the 53rd of his primary forms, it is 
said :—“ Chit, delay; the figure of a man 
with something detaining him from behind ; 
@ common word for ‘ long time,’ and also a 
phonetic (element).” On the character called 
Sa, indicating a “ father,” Dr. Edkins (Jntro- 
duction ‘to the Study of the Chinese Ohar- 
acters, p. 44) says:—‘*Man, as father, is 
probably phonetic. The pictorial original is 
unknown.” Dr. Chalmers has been more 
successful, and gives us (p. 3) the original 
form (a right hand holding up a rod), add- 
ing :—* The vertical stroke represents the 
rod of authority held in the hand.” That 


rod, however, may be for the purpose of pro- 


tection rather than of correction, and thus 
the original idea of fad turns out to be the 
same as that of the Aryan name. As Prof. 
Max Miiller says (Chips from a German 
Workshop, ii. 22) :—*‘ Faruer is derived from 
a root Pa, which does not mean to beget, but 
to protect, to support, to nourish.” 

The Structure of Chinese Characters is 
based on the earliest Chinese dictionary 
(4.D. 100), the Shwoh Wiin of Hsii Shin, and 
what our author calls the Phonetic Shwoh 
Win of 1833, bringing the early work up to 
the standard of the present century. Both 
works combine phonetic elements and defini- 
tion. Hsii Shin arranged the 9,500 characters 
of his work under 540 ideagraphie classifiers, 
That number was altered by subsequent lexi- 
cographers to 542, 544, 482, 360, and finally 
214, which last number is that followed in 
the principal dictionaries of the present 
dynasty; but this reduction, Dr. Chalmers 
observes, ‘* necessitates the arbitrary placing 
of many words under radicals (classifiers), 
with which they have no connexion whatever 
beyond an accidental resemblance.” It was 
said at the Congress in Florence :— 


‘*The Chinese find the smaller number more 
convenient for educational purposes. But let 
us bear in mind that it is merely a plan or con- 
ventional arrangement. It is like travelling by 
the railroad, which takes the shortest route. 
You get soonest to your journey’s end by it. 
It saves time, and helps business and money- 
making; but it does not conduce so much to 
the health of body and mind, the invigoration of 
the spirits, and the repose and enlargement of 
the soul as a more roundabout and leisurely 
course,” 


It may be questioned, however, if the reduc- 
tion be really necessary to saye time and 





trouble. A dictionary on the plan of Dr. 
Chalmers’s Concise Khanghsi (1878), modified 
by the results of his present enquiries, where 
the classifying and phonetic arrangements 
should be combined, would be found more 
compendious and correct than any other. 
Such a dictionary will yet come into existence, 
and itis to be hoped that Dr. Chalmers will be 
encouraged to undertake it. By whatever 
individual or body of individuals it may be 
produced, the present work will prove a most 
important help towards the accomplishment 
of it. 

Let it not be said that the compilation of 
such a dictionary would be a useless work of 
supererogation on the part of a missionary or 
other sinologue. Of all the achievements of 
the Chinese race, the greatest, I conceive, is 
that of their written characters. As a con- 
tribution to the history of the human mind 
and of the rise and progress of civilisation, 
and to all comparative sciences, such as those 
of philology and religion, the benefit of it 
would be incalculable. 

I must not conclude this notice without 
adverting to the appearance of the volume as 
a triumph of the art of printing. It is 
beautiful ; from the office of Messrs. John 
Avery & Co., printers and publishers, Aber- 
deen. The English type is admirable; and 
not less so is the caligraphy of the Chinese 
characters, “ every one of which was written 
out for the lithographer with the author's 
own hand.” It would take more knowledge 
of printers’ methods than I possess to discover 
and describe by what process or combination 
of processes such an excellent result has been 
obtained. James Lear. 








THE ACADEMIE DES INSCRIPTIONS. } 


WE condense from the Revue critique the 
following summary of papers read at recent 
meetings of the Académie des Inscriptions. 

M. Miller described a photographic copy, sent 
by M. Maspero, of a trilingual inscription (in 
hieroglyphs, demotic, and Greek) found at 
Cauopus, in Lower Egypt. An identical in- 
scription was found in the course of digging the 
Suez Canal, and was published by Prof. 
Lepsius in 1866; a translation of the demotic 
text is given by M. Revillout in his Chresto- 
mathie. But M. Miller was of opinion that the 
Greek text at least of the new inscription is the 
more correct. It is a record of a great gathering 
of priests, deputed from all the temples of 
Egypt, to thank King Ptolemy and Queen 
Berenice for having restored the statues of the 
gods carried away by the Persians. 

M. Senart concluded a series of papers upon 
the Sanskrit inscription of Srey Santhor (we 
shall follow throughout the French spelling) 
brought from Cambodia by M. Aymonier. It 
dates from the end of the tenth century, being 
issued by Kirthpandita, Minister of the King Ja- 
yavarman, who ascended the throne in 968 A.D. 
Its object is to record the merits of Kirthpandita 
for having restored the observances of Buddhism, 
and in especial for having enjoined the Buddhistic 
system of public instruction. The Buddhists 
of Ceylon claim that they introduced Buddhism 
into Further India; and in this they are 
supported by local tradition. But the very 
language of this inscription, which is Sanskrit, 
shows that, at any rate, the Buddhism which 
prevailed in Cambodia during the tenth century 
was of strictly Indian origin. In addition, the 
doctrines inculcated are not those of Southern 
Buddhism, but rather the mystical doctrines of 
the Great Vehicle, with the customary ad- 
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mixture of Sivaite influences. M. Senart 
pointed out certain indications which con- 
tirm the tradition preserved in the Tibetan 
Tirinitha, that the disciples of Vasubanhu 
first carried into Further India the ideas of 
Mabayiina. When compared with other in- 
scriptions dated in reigns earlier and later than 
Jayavarman, this of Srey Santhor shows that 
the people of Cambodia were divided between 
Sivaism and Buddhism (perhaps between 
different sects of each), and that Court favour 
was always varying between the two religions. 
M. Senart will read a more popular paper on 
this subject at the quarterly meeting of the 
collected Institut, which will be held shortly. 

M. de Vogué exhibited photographs which 
the Russian Prince Lazareff has had taken of 
the bilingual inscription (in Aramaean and 
Greek) which he recently discovered at Pal- 
myra. It is now possible to read almost the 
entire text. A greater part of it is a table of 
octroi dues, imposed upon the merchandise 
coming from the East and the West that here 
changed hands, for Palmyra was the terminus 
of a Koman road. The standard of measure 
was a camel-load, and four cart-loads were 
reckoned as equal to a camel-load. 

M. d’Hervey de Saint-Denys communicated a 
paper from M. Saint-Martin, of Arles-sur-Tech, 
though he did not support its conclusions. It 
dealt with the Chinese ‘‘ kua,” or trigrams, of 
which the origin is assigned to the king Fu-hi, 
in the thirty-fifth century B.c. These ‘kua” 
are signs compounded of three parallel strokes, 
which admit of sixty-four combinations. They 
form a sort of symbolic writing, earlier than 
the invention of the existing Chinese characters. 
The “‘kua” cannot now be deciphered; but 
what purports to be a key exists, drawn up in 
the twelfth century B.c. by the princes Wen- 
wang and Cheu-kong. M. Saint-Martin would 
find in the ‘‘ kua” a system of musical notation. 
}'u-hi, it is true, is held by the Chinese to be the 
inventor of music ; but, unfortunately, through 
the burning of the Yo-king by Tsin-chi-hoang- 
ti, we have been deprived of all knowledge of 
Chinese music earlier than the second century 
B.c. Therefore, M. Saint-Martin’s explanation 
of the ‘‘ kua,” however ingenious, must remain 
only a conjecture. 

M. Albert Dumont read a paper upon the 
geometrical decoration on Greek pottery. The 
oldest Gresk pottery of all is ornamented with 
designs borrowed from plants and animals. 
Gradually these were superseded by geometrical 
designs, which reached their highest develop- 
ment in the Cyclades; whereas Athenian work- 
manship combines with geometrical designs 
representations of the human figure. It has 
been said that geometrical decoration is dis- 
tinctly Aryan, and the other designs Semitic. 
But M. Dumont argued that in the pure 
geometrical designs of the Cyclades two influ- 
ences may be traced—(1) the development of 
the primitive style of decoration, found at His- 
sarlik, Mycenae, and Spata; and (2) an Oriental 
style of decoration, earlier than the Assyrian 
style of the tenth century B.o. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue great Mathematical Prize of the French 
Academy has been awarded to the late Prof. H. 
J.S. Smith, and M, Minkowski, of Kénigsberg. 
The subject of the prizo was the problem of the 
representation of a number as the sum of five 
squares. Prof. Smith had published the solu- 
tion of this question, and of the corresponding 
one relating to seven squares, in 1867, but with- 
out demonstration; and when the subject was 
proposed last year he reluctantly determined 
to write out his demonstrations and become a 
competitor for the prize. The results for the 
cases of five squares and seven squares were de- 
duced from general principles, by which Prof. 





Smith had obtained the complete solution of a 
vast class of very difficult but fundamental 
theorems relating to quadratic forms, which 
greatly extended the boundariesof our knowledge 
upon this subject. It is strange that results of 
such importance, which avpeared so long ago 
in the publications of the Roval Society, should 
not be better known on the Continent, and that 
the five-squares question should have been pro- 
posed as one still awaiting solution. 


THE well-knowa ony which the county 
of York exhibits—not only in respect of its 
geological and physical configuration, its soil 
and climate, but also in respect of the diversity 
of type and specific richness of its flora and 
fauna—receives a new illustration in the 
Catalogue of Yorkshire Lepidoptera which Mr. 
G. T. Porritt, of Huddersfield, with the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the leading entomolo- 
gists of the county, has now completed for the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, in whose T'rans- 
actions it will forthwith appear. The list in- 
cludes about two-thirds of the British species— 
1,345 out of 2,031; and it will, in all probability, 
be regarded as one of the best county cata- 
logues extant in this department of natural 
science. 


PROBABLY the best description of the geology 
of Palestine which has yet appeared in the 
English language is to be found in the address 
which Mr. W. H. Hudleston delivered a short 
time ago in his position as President of the 
Geologists’ Association, and which has been 
printed in the last number of the Proceedings of 
that Association. After concisely tracing the 
development of our knowledge on this subject, 
he gives a sketch of the physical geography of 
the country, explains its geological structure, 
describes in detail some of the characteristic 
fossils of Syria, and discusses the nature and 
origin of tne deposits of the basin of the Dead 
Sea. The geological sketch-map of Sinai and 
Palestine accompanying the address is based 
on the well-known works of M. Lartet. 


Witu reference to Dr. Karl Blind’s argu- 
ments for a connexion between the Tro jan and 
Thrakian races (ACADEMY, March 17), Dz. 
Schliemann writes to him as follows :— 


‘‘T have found proofs of the correctness of your 
theory in and near the tumulus of Trotesilaos, in 
the Thrakian Chersonese. The gardens round the 
tumulus, and the tumulus itself, are strewn with 
fragments of that wonderful pottery which occurs 
only in the first and oldest settlement of Troy, and 
nowhere else. In the tumulus I found a great 
deal of it, but also pottery of the second (the 
burnt) city; no later terra-cottas, but great 
numbers of stone axes and implements. The 
pottery of the second town also occurs nowhere 
else in the Troad.”’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE following address is being signed in 
England :— 


“To Dr. Richard Lepsius, Knight of the Ordre 
pour le Mérite, Professor of Egyptology at Berlin. 
—It is not often that a hard-working scholar is 
permitted to attain to the fiftieth anniversary of 
his academical degree, and it is a still rarer bless- 
ing if he is allowed to do so in the unimpaired 
enjoyment of intellectual vigour. On hearing, 
therefore, that your German friends intend to 
celebrate, on April 22, the jubilee of your doc- 
torate, some of your English friends and admirers 
wish to express to you their warm congratulations 
on the past and their best wishes for the future. 
You, who can look back on an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of important literary produc- 
tions, beginning with your Sprachvergleichende 
Abhandlungen in 1835, and ending with your 
Nubische Grammatik in 1880, require no other 
monument; and if it was a greater achievement 
of human genius to decipher the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions than to build the pyramids of Egypt, 
you have, indeed, erected for yourself a monu- 





ment regali situ pyramidum altius. May the evening 
of your life bring you rest and peace, and the true 
happiness of a mens sibi conscia recti.’’ 

Signatures may be sent to Prof. F. Max 
Miller, Oxford. 


Messrs. TRUBNER announce an Uryd Primer, 
in Roman characters, by Mr. T. F. Browne, of 
the Bengal Civil Service. Uryd, or Ooriya, it 
may be as well to state, is the vernacular of the 
Indian province of Orissa, best known in 
England by Dr. W. W. Hunter’s two volumes, 


Messrs. W. Swan SONENNSCHEIN AND Co, 
have just published the first two volumes of 
their new series of ‘* Classical Texts ”—Horace, 
edited by Mr. M. Petschening ; and Sophocles’ 
Ajax, edited by Mr. F. Schubert. The series is 
of an “international” nature, and appears 
simultaneously in London, Leipzig, and Prague. 
Each volume contains the most modern text, 
with critical apparatus and a short prefatory 
introduction. Livy, Ovid, and the “ Antigone” 
and “ Oedipus Rex” of Sophocles are announced 
for issue in April and May, to be rapidly 
followed by Caesar, Sallust, and other authors. 
The aim of the series is to supply scientific 
working texts for students at a nominal price. 


Das Echo of Berlin covies the following story 
from the Dscheride-i-Hawadis:—In a village 
not far from Malatiah a short time ago a MS. of 
the Gospels on parchment was discovered 
which, as was shown by the inscriptions, was 
written above nine hundred years ago, and 
was presented by a king of Cilicia, named 
Hetum, to the Armenian congregation of the 
village. A Protestant missionary sought to 
obtain this venerable book for the sum of 200 
piastres (about 35s.), but the notables of the 
village refused to part with it. Hereupon he 
borrowed the MS, for study, and since then, 
under all sorts of pretences, has refused to give 
it back to the com munity. 


Tue Indian Antiquary records the discovery 
of the following epitaph in a mosque at Aden, 
which may have come from one of the disused 
burial-grounds :— 

‘* A virtuous free woman, the mother of Abdallah, 
the emancipated slave of the glorious Sultin Yehia 
bin Abi-s-sadid al Muwaffak al Thagari al Islami. 
Died at Awan on the last day of Ramadhan in the 
year 563 [a.p. 1168].”’ 

Awin is possibly the old name of Aden itself. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownine Socret y.—(Friday, March 30.) 

Mr. James Correr Morison in the Chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. W. F. Revell on ‘‘ Browning’s 
Poems on God and Immortality as bearing on Life 
Here.” Itis not so easy to pronounce definitely 
and fairly on other people’s beliefs as it would 
seem. There is so much in what may be called 
the setting of the belief in the man’s own mind 
which he cannot well transfer to paper that, 
when he sees it stated in black and white as his 
belief, he is not able to recognise it as his 
own. It is almost impossible for any man of 
a broad, far-seeing, sensitively responsive nature 
to say ‘‘yes’”’ or “‘no”’ to a point-blank question 
such as “Is this your belief, or is it not?” 
Browning is undoubtedly a man who sees the 
many-sidedness and multiplicity of the relations 
of the things and persons that come within the 
range of his observation and study, and whose 
own nature is so many-sided that he showers 
down on us such a wealth of thoughts that he 
often bewilders and confuses us. Browning has 
been called a preacher. We may allow that he 
does preach ; but if he were a preacher and nothing 
more, or a teacher chiefly, one would not hesitate 
to say that such and such are his beliefs. But he 
is not even chiefly a preacher. Hence it is pos- 
sible to take him too senously and twist his grand 

oetic utterances into stiff, hard dogma. Poetry 
is, in its essence, imaginative and not scicl- 
tific. Browning is a singer more than © 
preacher or a teacher, He enters into such 
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close am with the characters through 
whom he speaks, and so closely identifies him- 
self with them, that it becomes difficult to tell 
whether the thoughts they utter are really his own 
or not. He changes them into himself, and him- 
self into them. In Browning have been found 
very definite Christian and religious doctrines. 
But, though there may be great significance in the 
alleged fact that Browning is a believer, it is not 
decisive of the serious religious questions that 
are at issue to-day; and Mr. Browning is the last 
man in the world to wish that more stress should 
be laid upon his believing, as he is said to believe, 
than itis worth. A large part of what is called the 
religious and Christian teaching of Browning may 
fairly be regarded as little more than the setting 
of the diamond. You may cull from his poems 
sentences which appear to tell in opposite 
directions. But if we are to proceed upon the 
supposition that his creed is moderately orthodox, 
he is not so modern a poet as has been affirmed, 
nor can he furnish us that new help which our 
new needs require. The God of Browning’s 
oN may be regarded as, on the whole, of a very 
ofty type. Browning exalts God infinitely above 
the best and noblest of men ; whereas in popular 
speech God is too often degraded below them. 
Something like development is traceable in the 
theistic conception of Browning (La Saisiaz, p. 32, 
“The soul...God’’). Here you have a 
description of God which almost any modern 
man of science could accept. As to the doc- 
trine of Immortality, this is what we find. 
There needs another life to remedy and atone 
for the evils and miseries of this. If there 
be not another, this deserves to be hurled back 
with scorn as ‘‘a poor cheat, a wretched failure ”’ 
(Paracelsus, 130). There needs must be another 
life, and there is; and in that life we may carry 
on to perfection the work of earth. For a long 
time Browning seems to have been sure of life to 
cme. But, in La Saisiaz, he goes not beyond 
hope. To notice briefly Browning’s view of life. 
The foremost fact about life, with him, is that 
‘Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting-point of man”’ 
(Lhe Ring and the Book, Pope, 63.) 

It is the law of man’s life to be ever progressing 
onward. Shut out the view of God and a life to 
come, and fail to look on life here as a probation 
and nothing more, and life must become an irre- 
deemable failure. The value of the theistic 
conception, if it be of the type delineated by 
Browning, cannot be questioned if it be accepted 
as true; and, even as an ideal regulative concep- 
tion, it may have value. The wtility of the theistic 
conception is prominent in his poems rather than 
its truth. What would be Browning’s answer to 
the question whether a man can live worthily of 
his manhood, without belief in God? We 
should expect him to give a negative answer, 
and he does so in a direct way, in one place 
at least (at Death in the Desert). But 
it would seem that, notwithstanding his lofty 
and glorious faith in God, Paracelsus failed, 
since his faith in God did not give rise to 
love and sympathy towards mankind. Mr. 
Revell said, towards the close of his paper, 
that a conviction had grown upon him that the 
chief source of Browning’s inspiration in his 
work is not his belief in God and Immortality, 
but his large and all-embracing sympathy 
with men.—In the discussion which followed, 
opened by Mr. Morison, part was taken by Mr. 
Furnivall, Mr. Rowe-Bennett, Mr. Kingsland, and 
Dr. Berdoe. 


Cuemican Socrery.—(Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 
March 30.) 


Dr. Giinert, President, in the Chair.—The Presi- 
dent presented his annual report, in which he gave 
&review of the progress of the society from the 
commencement of its existence in 1841 up to the 
resent time. The society now numbers 1,247 
cllows, with an income of about £3,000. During 
he past year seventy papers have been read, and 
4 discourse delivered by Prof. Dewar. Grants in 
aid of research have been made to the total 
amount of £220. 1,775 copies of the Journal were 
printed during the past year. The library con- 
sh 8 6,800 volumes, and a new catalogue will 

ortly be issued to the fellows, In his address 





the President gave an interesting summary of the 
arrangements for chemical education and research 
on the American continent.—The following officers, 
&c., were elected for the current year :—President, 
W. H. Perkin; vice-presidents, F. A. Abel, 
Warren De La Rue, E. Frankland, J. H. Gilbert, 
J. H. Gladstone, A. W. Hofmann, W. Odling, 
Lyon Playfair, H. E. Roscoe, A. W. Williamson, 
A. Crum Brown, P. Griess, G. D. Liveing, J. E. 
Reynolds, E. Schunck, A. Voelcker; secretaries, 
H. E. Armstrong, J. Millar Thomson; foreign 
secretary, Hugo Miiller; treasurer, W. J. Russell ; 
couneil, E. Atkinson, Capt. Abney, H. T. Brown, 
W. R. E. Hodgkinson, D. Howard, F. R. Japp, 
H. McLeod, G. H. Makins, R. Meldola, E. J. 
Mills, C. O’Sullivan, C. Schorlemmer. 








FINE ART. 


SEYMOUR HADEN.—“ THE ART JOURNAL” for APRIL (2, 6d.) con- 
tains an Etching of “‘COWDRAY,” by Seymour Haden, executed specially 
for publication therein, 

Sig. MARIO RAGGI.—“ THE ART JOURNAL” for APRIL (2s, 6d.) con- 
tains an Engraving from the Statue, ‘‘ THE LESSON,” by Sig. Raggi, the 
Sculptor of the Beaconsfield Memorial. 


“THE ART JOURNAL ”—The APRIL Number (2s. 6d.) contains, among 
other Articles, **GLASGOW,” by ROBERT WALKER (Illustrated); * THE 
WALL-PAINTINGS at BERLIN,” by J. B. : “ GEORGE 
MASON: a Biographical Sketch,” by Mr. MAYNELL ; “* 
TORICAL FACTOR,” by W. M. Conwary; “ FRENCH JEWELLERY,” by 
V. CHAMPIER ; &c., &c., &c. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol hs), hand ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GsO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











Every-day Art. 
ford.) 


“ ORNAMENT is the art of every day” is the 
sentence with which Mr. Day begins one of 
the most clear and practical treatises on 
decorative art that we have read. In the 
first of those little essays which, though com- 
plete in themselves, form together a well- 
organised book, the author proves, with an 
aptness of illustration and a quiet humour 
which are characteristics of him as a writer, 
that ornament concerns everybody, and that 
it is useless to strive to evade its influence. 
“Tmagine,” he writes, “for a moment how a 
man would set about furnishing a house 
without art.” He would, in the first place, 
require every item, from the grates to the 
knocker, to be designed specially for him ; and, 
when he had completed his artless domicile, 
“ the first time he entered it he himself would 
introduce within its walls the inevitable 
decoration,” and “‘a lady entering in every- 
day walking costume would introduce a small 
museum of ornamental detail.” 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Day 
begins at the beginning. From “ ornament” 
he proceeds to “ taste,’”’ to which he devotes 
a short but very pithy chapter well worthy 
the attention of both Philistines and “ aes- 
thetes.” To the former we recommend the 
following passage :—‘* We have all of us met 
ere now the worthy gentleman who ‘ knows 
what he likes,’ and who announces that incon- 
trovertible fact with a self-satisfaction which 
seems to imply that really it is no slight merit 
in him that he knows no more ;” and to the 
latter this, “There is no more common pre- 
tence than that of a knowledge of art; and, 
though the affectation is evident at once to 
those who really know, it is difficult to prove 
to those whom it has duped how hollow itis.” 
All will, we think, be pleased with such sen- 
tences as these: “Taste is not a personal 
matter. It is no more mere preference than 
judgment is mere opinion.” “It is the 
evidence in a man’s work of natural artistic 
tact, plus cultivation and experience, that we 
distinguish as taste,” Good, also, is the 


By Lewis F. Day. (Bats- 





following warning to incompetent critics :— 
“ Lookers-on see the best of the game, it is 
true, but not unless they know its rules.” 
Even out of this short chapter we could choose 
a number of other sentences as wise and well 
expressed as these, and we cannot refrain from 
giving one longer extract from it which states 
with admirable clearness the essential qualities 
of all really fine art-work, 


“The amateur can know little of the self- 
restraint of the craftsman which, to a fellow- 
craftsman, is so obvious in his work; and it is 
this self-restraint, this holding always a strict 
balance between facility and fitness, that con- 
stitutes the crowning difficulty of ornamental 
design. Power is proverbially impatient of 
restraint, and taste, in its turn, is always half 
afraid of force; yet it is on the reconciliation 
of this impatience with this fear that admirable 
decoration must depend. Some ornament is 
too feeble to provoke hostility; none is so 
powerful as to be independent of taste.” 

At present we have given but an imperfect 
account of the first seventeen pages of this 
book, which, though short, is so full that all 
we could say in the space at our disposal 
would amount to little more than a recom- 
mendation to our readers to study it for 
themselves; and there are so many to-day 
who take more than a fashionable interest in 
decoration that we hope our recommendation 
will scarcely be needed. The book, sooner or 
later, is sure to make its way ; and the sooner 
the better, for it will be of use to all men 
and women of taste, whether that taste be 
cultivated or not. The former class may 
accept it as an authority ; and it throws the 
light of a singularly just mind on some ques- 
tions which many of the latter have still 
under consideration. Its prime quality is 
common-sense ; its prime value, that it is 
practical as well as ‘‘artistic.” As a guide 
to the public, it has one advantage over many 
books of the class—it is addressed to the 
ignorant as well as the learned, to the poor 
as well as the rich, The least aesthetic can 
understand its reasoning; the impecunious can 
gain hints from its advice. Some books on 
decorative art are too much like the prescrip- 
tions of fashionable doctors—useful only to 
the wealthy; others are too sectarian—preach- 
ing doctrine which can be received only by 
the elect, couched in jargon which no heretic 
can understand. Mr. Day uses plain, very 
plain, English, and cares more for simple taste 
than expensive material. ‘It is not quantity 
of ornament that tells, but ornament in the 
right place,” is one of those art-proverbs with 
which his book abounds. 

Although Mr. Day is always practical, 

addressing himself to the needs of the present 
day, he has many admirable words to say 
both with regard to the art of the past and 
that of the future. He recognises that the 
decorative art of the present day can be 
neither the spontaneous and thoughtless art 
of the savage nor the expression of mediaeval 
faith. “It would seem,” he writes, 
‘that the quality of taste, as revealed in the 
art of the past, may be the outcome either of 
simplicity, of submission, or of culture. Seeing 
that the times on which we have fallen are out 
of tune with simplicity; and since the sceptic 
spirit of the age has determined that obedience 
in us shall not be blind, it would seem as if 
modern taste must be rooted in culture ; ” 


but he does not any the less despair of a noble 
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and a living taste. One vital quality we 
have still left, and that is individuality. 
“But for this individuality,” he says in his 
last, and not least admirable, chapter, called 
“The Ornament of the Future,” “only the 
most consummate masterpieces of art would 
be endurable, and some of us in our hearts 
would like even them less if we could catch 
no glimpse of the man behind them.” 

Of this Mr. Day may be assured, that there 
are very evident glimpses of the man behind 
his work, whether literary or decorative, and 
that the soundness of his taste in orna- 
mental art is seen not only in the letter- 
press, but also in the illustrations of his 
book. Some of the latter, and some of the 
best, are of his own design; but all are 
excellent and apt. The book is one the 
like of which, take it “ for all in all,” we may 
indeed hope to see again, but not very often, 
as it is not often that the qualities required to 
produce it are associated in the same in- 
dividual ; for Mr. Day is a writer who can 
design and a designer who can write, and, in 
addition, a writer and designer who can 
think. If we except Mr. William Morris, we 
scarcely know of any Englishman who is so 
well equipped for the task he has set himself 
as Mr. Day; but it is of the late Charles 
Blanc rather than of Mr. Morris that we are 
reminded as we read the terse and well-ordered 
sentences of this learned and thoughtful, but 
very readable, book. 

Cosmo Monxuovsr. 








THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


ALTHOUGH many of the members of this society 
whose names are most associated with it, suchas 
Mr. John Burr, its president, Mr. Noble and 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, the Hayllars and the Ludovici, 
Mr. R. J. Gordon and Mr. Cauty, send very 
good specimens of their accomplishments, the 
exhibition of 1883 is but a dull one. There 
area great many pretty pictures and a great 
mapy ugly ones, but very few which are 
worthy of particular record. Mr. John Burr, 
who, we are glad to see, has been elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Water-Colours, 
sends a humorous picture of an old cobbler 
receiving a valentine Sony quite in his best 
style. Mr. J. Noble’s “ Uninvited Guests” 
(272) is one of the most important and pleasing 
of the pictures he has painted. Mr. Edwin 
Ellis’s ‘‘ Cornwall” (280) and ‘* Afternoon on 
the Yorkshire Coast” (404) are very bold and 
dexterous and rich in colour; and Mr. J. HK, 
Grace’s ‘‘Farm on the Common” (195) is a 
charming landseape; but even of these it may 
be said that they are only “Tritons among 
minnows.” 

Looking round the dreary walls of the first 
room, we light upon a picture which is at least 
masterly in technique. A sacristan is blowing 
out the candles in a church decorated with 
much carving and gilding, more remarkable for 
its exuberance than its beauty. There is not 
a little trick in the way the gilt scroll-work is 
rendered; but the crispness and dexterity of 
the touches are admirable, and still more worthy 
of praise are the light and tone of the whole 
picture. Itis called “The End” (73); and itis 
not @ little disappointing to find that the name 
of the artist (A. Laupheimer) suggests a foreign 
extraction. In the same room, Mr. Break. 
speare’s “A Sunny Day, Brittany” (29), two 
very lively little scenes on a racecourse by Mr. 
Clem Lambert (41 and 51), and Miss Kate 
Amphlett’s ‘‘ October Evening ” (93) do some- 
thing to compensate for the disappointment, 











In the large room Miss Amphlett again 
attracts us with her “No Thoroughfare ” (110) 
and ‘‘Old Timber Yard” (106); and near 
them is a clever picture by Mr. Holyoake called 
“ Customers” (104). hy Mr. Blackbourne 
should have called his figure in a riding dress 
of the last century “Jack Cade” we are at a 
loss to know, but it is a promising little study ; 
and the same may be said for Miss Dora Noyes’ 
sad figure of a girl (136). A word of praise 
may be given to Mr. Meyer’s moonlight (187), 
and more than a word of blame to ‘‘ Butter- 
cups,” by Mr. W. ©. T. Dobson (154); but 
perhaps the catalogue is the only useful guide 
to a collection of pictures like this, which con- 
tains scarcely one which justifies an epithet of 
more than average strength. Almost the only 
“sensation” we experienced on the long and 
melancholy tour through the crowded rooms 
was afforded by Miss Benson’s “ A Little Caged 
Bird”’ (513), a charming picture of a child looking 
out of adreary town window. More needles may 
be picked out of this bottle of hay by patience 
and the use of sharp eyes, but the result is 
scarcely worth the trouble. Those that we 
detected in the large room we will give for the 
benefit of our readers :—(199 and 304) by Owen 
Dalziel; (206) by Arthur Hawksley; (213) by 
G. Fox; (231) by Percy Belgrave; (268) by Stuart 
Lloyd; (286) by C. A. Wilkinson; (299) by 
Henry Garland. The water-colour room is the 
most attractive of all, containing some very 
pleasant drawings by Messrs. Carl Haag, 
Ingram, Weedon, Wainwright, Wyke Bayliss, 
Donaldson, Medlycott, A. Robertson, Miss 
Melicent Grose, Mr. ©. Fothergill, Mr. E. P. 
Morgan, Mr. M. Freeman Kempson, and others 
too numerous to mention, 








THE FRENCH GA LLERY. 


WE have seen pictures by Prof. L. ©. Muller 
more attractive than his ‘‘ Arab School,” but 
never one that showed more vigorous and 
successful exercise of his extraordinary powers ; 
and such solid and vivid presentation of actual 
scenes is rare, even in these days of realistic 
aims and consummate technique. It is the life 
and nothing less at which Prof. Muller aims; 
and he reaches it in sun and stone, in man and 
beast, in texture and consistency of all things 
with a skill and certainty of touch which 
never fail. It is the same with the rapid, but 
masterly, sketches with which the upper room 
at the French Gallery is decorated. At once 
the right touch and the right colour go straight 
to the mark; and that freshness of impression 
which characterises his sketches he, perhaps, 
as well as any other living artist can transfer 
to his finished pictures. In this gallery, full as 
it is of works of the most skilful masters of the 
Continental schools, he is not excelled by any 
in masterly use of the brush. Fortunately, his 
aim is distinct from that of other artists here. 
He is a recorder of Eastern life as it exists to-day, 
full of human sympathy, but content to be 
a chronicler. rather than a critic, of human 
existence. He therefore does not compete with 
the fancy and caprice, the personal feeling and 
taste, which have left their mark on most of the 
other contributions. 

These other works, accomplished as all and 
exquisite as many of them are, need not a long 
description, for our readers will know by the 
names of their artists what kind of treat Mr. 
Wallis has in store for them. The red suns and 
gleaming snows of Munthé, the liberty and 
light of Heffner, the cabinet comedies of 
Quadrone (with dogs), the rainbowed vivacity 
of Madrazo, the fatherly feeling and tender 
execution of Edouard Frére, have, thanks 
greatly to Mr. Wallis, become as familiar to us 
as the poetry of Leighton or the manly force of 
Millais. Some works, however, from one cause 





or another, seem to us to justify more distinct 





comment. Among these, for its eccentricity, 
M. Billet’s large ‘‘ Harvest of the Poor” may 
be placed. Much skill in presentation, good 
draughtsmanship, and ingenuity of design 
characterise this work, but it misses the pathos 
at which it presumably aims. The curious 
arrangement of several figures in similar atti- 
tudes seen from different points of view con- 
stitutes the motive, and is insufficient to sustain 
interest in so large a work. It is singular and 
angular, and that is all. More touching is M. 
A. Maignan’s ‘‘ Répudiée” making her way 
from home with her child, but it scarcely rises 
to that tragic height which alone justifies such 
melancholy work. M. Langée’s ‘‘ Les Choux” 
—a girl watering cabbages—is another picture 
large in size but comparatively small in in- 
terest, whether human or artistic. Perhaps 
the best of the scenes of contemporary genre is 
Defregger’s “Zither Player,” an admirable 
work of its kind, but the memory of Ierael’s 
‘* Churchwarden ” at once rises to dispute if not 
to contradict us. As at tho Society of British 
Artists the contest is one of mediocrities, here 
it is one of masters—masters at least in execu- 
tion, in verve and yivacity. At least one of this 
cosmopolitan society has outdone himself. Of 
Chevilliard and Chialiva, of Herman Philips 
and Bochmann, we may say they have done 
well; but of ©. Seiler’s « Rembrandt in his 
Studio” it may be said that we have something 
like a masterpiece. Rembrandt himself might 
have patted a pupil on the back who had caught 
so much of his mystery of light and golden 
glow of colour. As works of an artist who is 
likely to be better known than he is, the two 
woodland scenes of J. Wenglein should be 
noticed ; and among the rest of the landscapes 
is one by Julien Dupré, heir of a distinguished 
name, and worthy of his origin. It is called 
‘*In the Fields, Brittany: Rest.” Of deceased 
French artists there are as usual a few speci- 
mens, which include three charming Corots, a 
fine Troyon, and some vivid little bits by Diaz 
and Rousseau. 








THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN 
EGYPT. 


[Communicated by the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.] 


M. NAVILLE, in letters under date March 12, 18, 
and 26, communicates further discoveries. He 
has recognised the name of the nome in which 
Herodpolis stood. It is An (written with signs 
which M. de Rougé, in another instance, con- 
sidered to represent the Hebrew ’Ain, or Foun- 
tain). Dr. Brugsch had already identified this 
as the name of the Herodpolite nome, but 
placed it too far south. 

The following interesting monuments have 
been brought to light :— 

1. A second seated statue, that of a high- 
priest of Succoth. It is in black granite. It 
bears no cartouche, and may be older than the 
Bubastite period. 

2. A fragment bearing the two cartouches 
of Ramses II., and the name of Succoth written 
as usual at that age with the determinative 
sign indicating a foreign land, or, sometimes, a 
border-land. “It is likely,” in M. Naville’s 
judgment, “that under Ramses II. Pithom- 
Succoth was [on] the extreme frontier on that 
side, which accounts for its being a fortress and 
. storehouse for the armies which went to the 

ast.” 

3. A very important document, a tablet of 
black stone, recording 


‘‘the foundation of the city of Arsinoé at some 
distance from Pithom by King Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. The day before, the workmen had found 
the base of a standing statue with two cartouches, 
one giving the name of Arsinoé, but the other 
quite unknown; I could not make opt to whom 
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it referred, but the next day I saw quite clearly. 
The top of the tablet is occupied by two series of 
offerings made to the gods of the Herodpolite 
nome by the King Ptolemy Philadelphus; among 
the gods is his sister and wife Arsinoé, with the 
two cartouches—Num ab en Shu, mer neteru; 
Arsina. Below are twenty-eight lines of text, 
written clearly at the beginning and end of the 
stele, but unfortunately very carelessly in the 
middle. However, the monument is perfect; 
there is not one sign wanting. It is one métre 
and a-quarter high, and about one métre wide.”’ 


M. Naville had not had time to study the 
text exhaustively, but had ascertained that it 
frequently spoke of the canal and the sea, and 
of some work on the canal. The inscription 
states the foundation of a great city by Phila- 
delphus in person to his sister (Arsinoé), with 
the name of the daughter of King Ptolemy, and 
the building there of a sanctuary in which he 
put the statues of the gods Philadelphi, and its 
consecration to Tum, the great god of Succoth, 
according to the rite which is used in Egypt. 
The tablet proceeds to speak of the foreign 
products which will be brought there in ships ; 
and the last line states large sums of gold and 
silver, apparently the annual tribute of some 
parts of the country. “One thing,” writes M. 
Naville, 


‘‘interested me particularly in the inscription ; 
it is the name of a locality of which Osiris is the 
god, and which is called Pi-keheret. Now I cannot 
help thinking that we haveat last got the Egyptian 
name for Pi-hahiroth, and—this conjecture per- 
haps is a little presumptuous—that it was called by 
the Greeks gaypwpidrodis. This name of Pi-keheret 
occurs twice in the text, perhaps oftener; once in 
the offering scenes, and another time in the course 
of the narration. You will understand how im- 
portant it would be to gain the site of this spot; 
and that the mere fact of its being in the Hero- 
épolite nome in the neighbourhood of Succoth and 
Arsinoé would definitely put aside Schleiden’s 
and Brugsch’s theory of the exodus through Lake 
Satventolor in the latest form through the southern 
morasses of Lake Menzeleh].’’ 


It may not be amiss to sum up these results. 
The recovery of the hieroglyphic name of the 
Heroépolite nome completes the geographical 
identifications connected with Pithom. We 
have now temple name or sacred name, civil 
name, special name as store-city, and the name 
of the nome of which this city was the capital. 
Tbe STELE OF PiTrHoM, as it deserves to be called, 
isa document of the class of the Rosetta Stone 
and the Decree of Canopus. It addsa new throne 
name to the Ptolemaic series—that of Queen 
Arsinoé II.; it relates the foundation of the 
town of Arsinoé, hitherto placed near the modern 
Suez, and at the extremity of that Sweet-Water 
Canal which Ptolemy Philadelphus completed 
or re-opened, giving it his own name. Further, 
it at last affords us the Egyptian form of 
Pihahiroth in this neighbourhood, though at 
what distance from Succoth or Arsinoé does not 
yet appear, and thus revolutionises all recent 
theories of the place of the Passage of the Red 
Sea by the Israelites. The full examination of 
this document in M. Naville’s forthcoming 
memoir, which the society will publish, may be 
expected to more nearly determine the geo- 
graphy of the route of the exodus. The reason 
why the temple at Pithom (Heroipolis) was 
chosen for the stele was no doubt because 
this city was the capital of the Herojpolite 
nome. 
The results of this first brief campaign have 
n the recovery of Pithom-Succoth, and the 
determination of one point in the exodus journey ; 
the approximate placing of asecond point, Pihahi- 
roth, where the Hebrews crossed the sea; and 
the final proof that Ramses II. was the great 
oppressor, and his son Menptah the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. 
REGINALD Stuart Poors, 
Hon. Seo. Egypt Exploration Fund. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. OHAFFERS’ ‘‘ HALL-MARKS ON GOLD AND 

SILVER PLATE.” 
London: March 29, 1883. 
Your notice of Mr. Chaffers’ sixth edition of 
Hall-Marks on Gold and Silver Plate compels 
me, in justice to Mr. Cripps, author of Old 
English Plate, its Makers and Marks, to inform 
you that the greater part of the new hall-marks 
m Mr. Chaffers’ sixth edition, especially those 
relating to Norfolk, Yorkshire, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were collected and first published by 
Mr. Cripps in 1881, and have been taken with- 
out acknowledgment from Mr. Cripps’ second 
edition, of which I send you a copy in order 
that you may convince yourself of the truth of 
this statement. 

The matter thus appropriated was the result 
of Mr. Cripps’ personal investigations and 
original researches ; and in justice to him I have 
been compelled to call upon Mr. Chaffers’ pub- 
lisher to cancel from his sixth edition all por- 
tions thus borrowed from Mr. Cripps. 

JoHN Murray. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 
A MONOGRAPH on the organisation of archaeo- 
logical research has just been published in Kome 
by the Senatore Fiorelli, who holds an important 
post under the Minister of Education in con- 
nexion with the excavations. He recommends 
the formation of museums in each of the 
divisions of Italy made by Augustus in order 


to better preserve and classify all antiques 
found. 


Prince Don Tommaso Corsini pi LArATICO 
has sold to the Italian Government the Palazzo 
Corsini at Rome, which once belonged to the 
Riarii, and, after passing into the hands, during 
the pontificate of Clement XII., of his nephew, 
Card. Neri Corsini, was rebuilt by the archi- 
tect Fuga. The famous library and the picture 
gallery are included in the sale. The building 
will now be used for meetings of scientific and 
learned bodies, and in their number will, it is 
said, be the Accademia dei Lincei. 


Ar the beginning of the present month 
another pit-tomb was discovered in the archaic 
and pre-Ktruscan cemetery of Corneto-Tar- 
quinia, which is situated at Le Arcatelle, in the 
plain of Monterozzi. This sepulchre has, 
perhaps, yielded more relics than any previous 
find in the district; bronze urns, with geo- 
metrical ornamentation in relief, fibulae in 
silyer and bronze, and fictile vases painted in 
an archaic fashion have been brought to light. 
It is stated that nearly all the bronzes bear 
gilding. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHALOLOGY. 


WE hear that the new buildings and new exhibi- 
tion of the Institute of Painters in Water-Oolours 
will be opened with a ceremony in which several 
members of the Royal Family will take part. 
The occasion is fixed for the evening of Friday, 
April 27, the regular ‘ private view” occur- 
ring on the following day. The exbibition 





is expected to be a very interesting one, most of 
the well-known members of the Institute having 
made it a point of honour to contribute of their 
best; while there must also be taken into 
account the contributions of members recently 
elected in view of the increased importance of 
the corporation, and those of outsiders who will 
for the firat time have the facility of exhibiting. 
His recent election to the Associateship of the 
Royal Academy will not prevent Mr. Gregory 
from contributing to the new gallery; Mr. 
Linton bas prepared one very important contri- 
bution; Mr. C. Green’s and Mr. Fulleylove’s 
drawings we have already briefly described ; 





Mr, Hine will be yrepresonted in unusnal 








variety ; and Messrs. Thomas Oollier, Kilburae, 
Aumonier, Orrock, Mark Fisher, Clausen, and 


Towneley Green may be expected to send 
notable work. 


A WorD on sculpture will bo just now in- 
teresting. Mr. Woolner has done a head of 
Mr. Gladstone which is notable work. Mr. 
Onslow Ford will probably be best represented 
in the exhibition of the season by his full- 
length statue of Henry Irving as Hamlet. It 
is considered to be, at the least, an excellent 
portrait of the tragedian; and we may reason- 
ably hope that its artistic merit will prove to be 
not less conspicuous than its fidelity to the 
person portrayed. Mr, E. R. Mullins sends 
to the Grosvenor Gallery a marble tigure of 
Mignon which is dramatic and immediately 
seizing ; to the Royal Academy he will probably 
contribute a figure of Margaret, which we shall 
deem still more lastingly attractive. This will 
be found to be a work of great simplicity of 
beauty, and its originality and freshness give 
interest to a theme that might at first seem too 
familiar. Mr. Mullins is also engaged upon 
a portrait bust of the late Stanley Jevons, 
which will hardly be ready in time for exhibi- 
tion. Mr. 8S. Fry, whose single dramatic figure, 
“There is no Way but this,” attracted attention 
at the Academy last year, sends, on the present 
occasion, an equally dramatic study, “ Revenge,’ 
and one or two portrait busts of great excel- 
lence. That of Mr. Hodgson, the Academician, 
can scarcely fail to be remarked for its freedom 
and spontaneity as a work of art, while one or 
two others are likely to be successful in sharing 
the general interest. 


Mr. Macseru’s large interior, just finished 
for the Royal Academy, cannot fail to increase 
a reputation already very high. It represents 
a perruquier’s shop when the real “Queen 
Anne” was not yet “dead.” Great ingenuity 
and some dramatic power have been exercised 
in the invention of the theme, for there are 
many figures, and a little story passes which 
we shall not here enlarge upon; and the 
artist’s most mature art hus been well bestowed 
in the treatment both of the principal subject 
and of its quaint and interesting accessories. 
In a word, without anticipating the functions of 
the critic who will hereatter discuss it, we may 
pronounce it likely not only to please artists 
and experts, but to impress the general public 
more strongly than anything which Mr. Mac- 
beth has heretofore accomplished. 


WE rejoice to hear that Mr. Albert Moore 
has now all but recovered from the dangerous 
illness from which he suffered only a few weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Frank Hott has been elected a full 
member of the Royal Academy ; aud Messrs. J. 
Adams-Acton, Leslie Thomson, and A. W. 
Weedon have been elected Members of the 
Society of British Artists. 


THE Hogarth Club held their annual conver- 
sazione last Saturday, at their rooms in Albe- 
marle Street, when the members exhibited some 
of the pictures they have prepared for the 
May exhibitions. Among the artists repre- 
sonted were Messrs. Alma-Tadema, John Pettie, 
R. W. Macbeth, and Colin Hunter. The room 
was charmingly lighted by the Maxim Weston 
Company’s lamps, the electricity being proviled 
by the accumulators of the Llectric-Power 
Storage Company. 

Messrs. TRUBNER, as agents for the Govern- 
meut of India, have now ready for publication 
two new volumes of Dr. James Burgess’s 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Westera 
india. These are vol. iv., dealing with the 


Buddhist Cave Temples and their inscriptions ; 
and vol. v., dealing with the Elura Cave 
Temples and other Brahmanical and Jaina 





Caves. 


Roth aro profusely illustrated witha 
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autotype plates, lithographic plates done by 
Mr. Griggs, and wood-engravings. 

Mr. Ropert FARREN, who has already illus- 
trated Cambridge in more than one series of 
very delicate etchings, has now in hand a col- 
lection of about forty similar illustrations of the 
two cathedral cities of Ely and Norwich. Mr. 
E. A. Freeman (who will not like to see the way 
he is described in the prospectus) has consented 
to write an introduction to the volume. It will 
be published, by subscription, through Messrs. 
Macmillan and Bowes, of Cambridge. 


Ir is stated that the Hablot Browne Ex- 
hibition in Liverpool has been so successful 
that it is possible the collection may be sent for 
exhibition to London. 


THE French Government has given a com- 
mission to MM. Bertinot, Haussoullier, and 
Doubouchet to reproduce, in pure line-engraving, 
M. Baudry’s pictures in the foyer of the Opera 
house—‘‘ Parnassus,” “The Poets,” and ‘‘ The 
Dream of St. Cecilia.” 

THE collection of original remains and of 
casts brought back by M. D. Charnay from 
Central America is now on view in the Tro- 
cadéro. 

THe Austrian Museum fiir Kunst und 
Industrie at Vienna will be opened this year 
with a special exhibition of bronze-work in nine 
divisions—Prehistoric, East-Asiatic, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman, Byzantine, Mohammedan, 
Christian-Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Modern. 


In the Magazine of Art for this month Mr. 
Monkhouse discourses at some length on “ Elton 
Ware,” and several illustrations of this new 
and richly decorative pottery are given. The 
account of Mr. Elton’s many experiments 
and failures and final success affords an 
excellent lesson in perseverance. The chief 
characteristic of Elton ware seems to be 
its decoration by what is known as “slip.” 
Gustave Doré is criticised simply as a fanciful 
illustrator—a ‘‘dreamer of dreams;” and ex- 
amples are given from some of his most imagina- 
tive illustrations, including the inimitable 
Monks of Seville from Rabelais. Other note- 
worthy articles in the number are Odrdova by 
David Hannay, and a study of Mr. Poynter 
by Mrs. Mark Pattison, with engravings from 
some of his principal works. 


THE ornamental head-pieces and borderings 
designed by M. Habert-Dys form a note- 
worthy feature in ZL’ Art this year. Personally, 
we cannot admire the throwing together of all 
sorts of incongruous things in which M. Habert- 
Dys takes delight. But it must be owned that 
he arranges them with skilful effect; and his 
modernised French-Japanese style will no doubt 
please many more than would the quaint but 
spirited drawings by old Japanese artists that 
he imitates. 


In course of forming a vineyard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wasserbillig, near Trier, numerous 
graves have been laid bare, in some of which 
urns were found with the remains of cremated 
bodies ; in others, skeletons. In the former case, 
the cinerary urns were surrounded by chalk- 
stone slabs. One of the skeletons was contained 
in a sarcophagus composed of fourteen roof- 
tiles. Nine of them had the stamps of the 
manufacturer, the same names being given as 
those of the manufacturers who furnished 
material for the erection of the Roman church 
which forms the basis of the cathedral of Trier, 
and for the Roman thermal baths at St. Barbara. 
Judging from these circumstances, it is assumed 
that the tombs date from the middle of the third 
century 4.D. In one of the graves a small urn 
with thet spresentation of a face was found. It 
may be reeful to mention that fire-burials con- 
tinued ar ny the Woden-worshipping part of the 
German ation down to the end of the eighth 
century. The Thuringians burnt their dead as 





late as the seventh century. In an epistle of 
Winfrid, or Boniface—the so-called Apostle of 
the Germans—the custom of fire-burial among 
the Saxons is referred to. Karl the Great, who 
brought about the conversion of the Saxons by 
fire and sword, made a special enactment against 
cremation :—‘‘If anyone lets the body of a 
dead person be consumed by fire, and the bones 
be consumed to ashes, according to the rites of 
the heathen, he shall die.” At present, the 
practice of cremation is rapidly growing in 
Germany, the most recent instance being that 
of Herr Wislicenus, the well-known leader of 
a community of religious reformers called 
‘“ Friends of Light.” 








THE STAGE. 


“* BONDAGE” AT THE OPERA OCOMIQUE. 


THE Opéra Comique, which, from its situation, 
was always wont to afford facilities for a pro- 
longed journey through subterranean London, 
had been closed to satisfy the requirements of 
those authorities who have charge of the public 
safety; and it has now been re-opened. Miss 
Hilda Hilton is the manageress. We noticed 
the intelligent performance of this lady many 
months ago at the Royalty, where she was 
gradually acquiring a stage training in difficult 
parts, though inspiration seemed to be denied 
to her. She now plays, with fair success, the 
chief part in ‘‘ Bondage.” ‘* Bondage” has 
been adapted very freely from the French by 
anonymous hands. It owes its existence to 
L’ Institutrice,a piece which was given a while ago 
at the Odéon, where it obtained but a moderate 
triumph. A main element in the play—the 
position of the heroine as governess in the house 
of her husband—likewise recalls something in 
what we may term an English classic, a 
favourite story by Mrs. Henry Wood, which has 
sold by scores of thousands. This is, however, 
but a coincidence, and the real indebtedness of 
the adapter is simply to L’ Institutrice. In ‘* Bond- 
age,” the heroine, Helen Maxwell, enters the 
house of her husband, Mr. L’Estrange, quite 
uneuspectingly. She gets attached to a pupil, 
who is her husband’s daughter by another lady, 
and is greatly surprised to find, when the master 
of the house returns, that he is no other than 
her own lord. This is an amirable opp -rtunity 
for the dramatist, for he has the wit to make 
Helen Maxwell a good woman, who thinks 
twice before breaking up the home and the family 
into which fate has brought her. She has her 
rights, but is clear-headed enough to perceive 
that others have their rights also; and she 
behaves considerately to the woman who 
might be declared a mistress and the child 
who might be pronounced a bastard. But 
a secret rendezvous is given between Helen 
and her lord, and Mrs. L’Estrange is not 
quite dignified enough to be unsuspicious. 
We have said that Miss Hilton plays the part of 
Helen. The severest criticism that is passed 
upon her asserts in effect that her view of that 
character is inharmonious, and that her study 
is chiefly to get the greatest effect out of each 
separate scene. Possibly that is so. But, 
however opinions may differ about the 
capacity or discretion of Miss Hilton, Miss 
Nelly Bromley’s acting is almost unanimously 
liked. Her performance of Mrs. L’Estrange 
marks perhaps the highest level she has 
yet attained; nor is this an extravagant 
eulogy—for, as the actress is one who finds it 
easy to be agreeable, so likewise is she one who 
has hitherto found it difficult to be impressive. 
Retaining charm, Miss Bromley acquires art. 
The character of L’Estrange is played by Mr. 
Charles Kelly. His performance cannot be 
considered among his best. Its merits are to be 
accounted a trifle negative. Rochester in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” was not one of his best parts; but in that 


he attained a siucerity—nay, eyen a touch of: 





inarticulate passion—not so readily found in 
his present enterprise. Still, on the whole, the 
performance will do. The play is well mounted, 
and it has a chance. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Tu Theatre offers us just now too many things 
which the playgoer cannot well ye by, yet 
too few which really ropey him for a night at 
the play. Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ The Rector : a Story of 
Four Friends,” is hardly likely to have the 
success which has attended some others of his 
productions. A measure of improbability 
weakens the interest of the story, and that is 
believed on insufficient evidence which might 
have been more wisely enquired into and then 
abandoned. The Court Theatre thus, for the 
second time, presents us with a play of which 
the action could hardly have taken place had 
the dramatis personae been gifted with a reason- 
able share of shrewdness and caution. Yet, as 
**Comrades”’ succeeded in spite of the im- 

robability of its story, “The Rector” may 
Cove a greater chance than we think. Mr. 
Pinero is never deficient in stagecraft ; his 
writing is not without trace of that literary 
character which Mr. Merivale, in the mood of a 
pessimist, deems fatal to the chances of stage 
triumph ; and, moreover, the new piece is acted 
not only skilfully as regards the principal 
personages concerned, but with adroitness 
and dexterity throughout. Mr. Olayton and 
Miss Marion Terry distinguish themselves. 
Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. 
Mackintosh add greatly to the strength of the 
cast. Mr. Mackintosh, indeed, has become one 
of the best ‘‘character actors” in London, 
though he must beware to avoid what is always 
the favourite vice of the successful character 
actor—exaggeration. 


‘‘PrrvaTE Wirz,” by Messrs. Desprez and 
Felix, with music by Mr. Percy Reeve, has been 
brought out as a lever de rideau at the Savoy, 
where ‘‘ Mock Turtles” enjoyed so long 
and, on the whole, so unhonoured a life. 
“ Private Wire” is not without comic situations, 
and the music is tuneful and graceful. Miss 
M. Louis distinguishes herself by singing 
excellently one very pretty song, which will 
shortly be heard everywhere. We caunot say 
that ‘‘ Tolantne,” which still holds its place in 
the bills, bears to be seen quite as often as 
“Patience” did. Of course its music is 
exquisite and fairy-like, but the story is in- 
adequate to the needs of a piece that must last 
two hours and a-half; and, accordingly, the 
first act drags. ‘‘Iolanthe” is more depecdent 
than “ Patience” was on the skill of the scene- 
painter, and if Liberty did not supply the 
costumes there would be idler moments for the 
spectator than there now are. Mr. Grossmith ie 
the only actor who makes a genuine mark. His 
performance, in its dry humour, excels any other 
that he has given. But of the ladies little is to 
be said. Miss Leonora Braham and Miss Jessie 
Bond are, however, known to be able to sing, 
and it is equally well known that what is called 
the ‘‘ stage appearance” of Miss Fortescue is 
such as to afford legitimate joy. Her grace of 
movement and rest commends her to the study of 
an artist, and her part of the business is done 
intelligently. We doubt, however—even under 
the influence of some personal charm in the 
1epresentation—whether ‘‘Iolanthe” will last 
as long as “‘ Patience.” But it is worth seeing, 
and should be seen while it yet may be. 


Art the Olympic, Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s “A Great 
Catch,” with Miss Genevieve Ward in the chief 
part, has taken a regular place in the evening 

lay-bill; and the author is credited with 

ving adopted more than one hint bestowed 

upon him by critics after the original perform- 
ance. The piece goes smoothly. 








